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Khasi Niam: An Overview 


Any society is best understood by the mores an 
woven into its religious fabric. For, religion verily fc 
sheet anchor for social conduct and behaviour, mo 
technologically less advanced societies. A study of 
Khasi culture thus becomes complete only alongsidi 
in detail of the Khasi religion (Niam), Moreover, m 
laid emphasis on proselytisation. Hence a study of Khi 
would also help in assessing the impact of the work o 
naries on Khasi society. 

Religion has been the subject of different interpr 
Yet, it has been universally accepted as a system of bel 
practices, found in every culture, that formalises the coi 
of the relation between man and his environment, 
opines that religion embodies the idea of a supernatura 
and of personified supernatural forces.^ Ceremonies, 
and observances are used to communicate with th 
natural, and certain persons are believed to have greate 
to these. As Winick rightly observes, since religion c 
a group’s members in a condition of solidarity and gives 
base to social interaction, it is a symbolic statement of t' 
order. 

Religion suggests a system of authority and the 
view is that it enables us to know what is right. It 
imagination to express itself. Indeed, it is characte 
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;lief in, and an emotional attitude towards, t 
ig 01 Beings, and a formal role of approac 
re are. usually, myths connected with the t 
■cted in both the form and content of the 
Is of beliefs may prevail in one society a 
ong the Khasis, for instance, belief in a 
ts with belief in numerous other spiritual af 
nth an ancestor cult or totemism. 

Religious beliefs form specially significant n 
aitive culture. Tylor’s definition of culture i 
tuie or civilization is that complex whole 
wledge, belief, art, morals, taw, custom and a 
s and habits acquired by man as a meml 
eber, in a similar strain has defined culture to 
wledge, beliefs, customs, arts and tschnolog 
s. In tribal life, religion and other facets 
r-linked; these tended to be inseparable in th 
Lyogdoh asserted in his talks on i 
Khasi Culture” . ‘Indeed, the Khasi etho 
erstood by a study of the foundations of 
riliny; sanctity of the clan and inter-clan 
jf in the Khasi religion {Niam}'. 

Two interpretations of the word bViam’ are ; 

1. Niam im : Firm reasons for having a fait 

2. Nia ba im : Living covenant that canno, 
indicates a true world that lives for ever 
m itself, various opinions have been given 1 
le, those ofnon-Khasi scholars arc listed eai 
nes Khasi religion as ‘a rather vague cul 
posed to live in trees, mountain peaks, etc.’ 
snake-worship connected with human : 
rprets the Khasi religion as a form used 
to avert misfortunes, adding that the K 
non worship or a jumble of cnchantmen 
sts who are sorcerers.’ Gurdon has def 
mism or apirit worship, or rather, the proplt 
1 good and bad, on certain occasions, pri 
rouble,’* The Census of India 1961 says,' 
Khasis is a rude animism or demon worship 
The Khasis themselves have their own 
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religion. Bareh’s opinion is that Khasi 
tic and animistic though in the beginning, 
jtheisticS Roy gives the essence of Kha, 
-Tip Briew\ suggesting that religion 
ifledge of God alone, but also of men ® 
Lyngdoh further elaborates that the Khas 
■y of the beginning of all things and m ere 
concepts m the Mam viz, 1. Divina 
he living and 3. Religion for the dead : 
d. (Ulus. 11) Rabon Singh'^ in his ela’ 
on says that prayers are first offered to C 
later to other deities. He opines that mt 
God; the key was the method of divinatioi 
.hasi religion as suggesting two ways : om 
nation, the house of God {Ing U Blei) anc 
lal home. God manifests himself in diffe 
jer of groves, forests, hillocks, peaks an 
n. these became places of worship. In t 
li religion does have a pantheon of gods, 
it is wrong to say that Khasi religion is b 
istic as Bareh says. 

lareh contradicts the interpretation of 
srn scholars as animism, or spirit worship 
titiatiott of spirits both good and evil, on c 
ipally in times of trouble.® He argues tha 
inted by fear or evil spirits, in his soul th 
ption of God. But, elsewhere, speakin 
religion, the following expression has b 
> study ® ‘The original religion of the trib 
to be called Animism... the attribution of 
ts and phenomena. Their belief will appe. 
bear in mind their habitat. They believe i 
goddesses and in devils or evil spirits whr 
; illness and bring bad luck to the family, 
’he Khasis believe that their religion is a 
’ to show man how to restore the bre 
;en God and Man. They have a stronj 
(God the Creator), Thus all that they 
sacrifice, prayer, naming of a child, crema’ 
just an attempt to find that way back to C 
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be present in all liuman beings. He gave the 
be mnnopolised by noclan, village or state. 

‘He forbade marrying within the clan. He ( 
[ also gave free will and the gift of intelliger 
Him there is no caste system. He keeps o 
ck of man. He may reward or He may not 
rid or in the next God intended the brothe 
be universal The universe, a temporary at 
ac time. Since, wfaea a man dies, he cannot c 
bit of hair, or even a tiny thread, he must ear 
nesty and neither covet nor enjoy the wealth 
ist look towards the eternal house of God, 
lives in a clean manner, he leaves for the ho 
e he will go to the bottom of Hell.' 

Roy insists that anything wrong or un-godly 
sp a man away from God. Stealing, claiminj 
ything behind the back of others, being cunnii 
ultery {Klim), corruption, greed and picking uj 
be avoided. Creating enemies is forbidden; pa 
id elders are to be respected. Ill-treatment > 
llow-beings is forbidden. Mercy, frankness in 
Ik arc strongly advised. Idleness is condemn 
inking and indebtedness are to be avoided. T 
a and therefore taboo. The making or ke< 
lage at home is forbidden. God is formh 
tempts to symbolise God is foolish and comi 
ir away from Truth. 

Khasi religion does not believe in the ord' 
oonasteries, in temples, in pagodas, churches 
i Lyngdoh insists. Tolerance is the core of th 
MS not believe in the monopoly of religious cei 
ne. It respects the basic tenets of all religion 
iligions propagated by the missionaries, Khasi 
laim superiority over other faiths, a point ela 
he book. Roy’s opinion is that the Khasis be 
reated many races and to e^h he gave 
AKship or religion to glorify Him according to 1 
iown from their forefathers.^^ The principle 
•ch religion would be the same. Even in t 
he orthodox Khasj does not attach ^eat impoi 
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[i, or ntosque for the falfllment of his n 
ys maximum stress on the observance 
leed during this lifetime. Khasi Niam is 
eflects both man and God. 

Lhasi oral tradition (Ki Parom) corrobc 
; of Khasi religion. In the beginning, 
n and earth were near each other, an< 
ourse with God. While the fact is 
iity of man’s fall, how he fell into sin is 
ions narrate the following Khasi legen 
nitors of the Khasis were the seven 
lew trep) who came down from heav 
. At first they stayed on a peak joined to 
golden ladder. These seven families prat 
:cupation given to them by God. They ^ 
,e Khyndai trep] (the nine families associa 
nessengers) these seven clans never h 
ments. The nine messenger clans nsited i 
day using the golden ladder which li 
, At sunset, they returned to heaven 
ladder. Later on, the seven clans ini 
up the God-given occupation of cull 
; their allegiance to God. Because of tl- 
;n with earth was severed. Then, the coc 
ator. Through his mediation, the conm 
red, though not to the same extent : 
ler, as the saviour and liberator of rr 
to be the foundation of the Khasi reli 
d of the creation of the world is in cor 
rn of o' her tribal legends and compares 
egends of many recognised religions. 
fChasi scholars have expressed an opin 
inmg, as a result of an inherent fear of gb 
iropitiated, there was an infiltration o 
!, worship of nature emerged and there gi 
5r of numerous water and mountain 
lie from foreign invasions, epidemics a 
worship was observed from time to ti 
. and family sacrifices. As per tlie group 
sis perhaps developed a consciousness ot 
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nse of awe towards God emerged— prayers, 

1 were offered to Him. Various beliefs grew i 
evil spirits who had to be propitiated. The 
ificial and propitiatary acts aud ceremon 
ime hereditary. According to the seasous c 
armouy with changes in nature, a number Oi 
pie rejoicings and celebrations came into 
ificance in relation to the natural aud supen 

i. There were spring festivals, prayers for r; 
»ming ram aud paddy transplantation ce- 
f events in an individual’s life from birth to 
iciated with supernatural beliefs; and there v 

j, ceremonies and prayers connected with p 
h, ceremonial purification of the mother anc 
d. There was also a belief in methods 
)ugh which misfortunes could be averted 

XJ Blei (God) and his feminine counterpart 
1 supreme. God is said to be Ominpot 
Omnipresent. ,The following epithets 
dominance of the monotheistic trait in the K 

1. U Blei U Trai Kyvrad: God the Infilnitf 

2. U Blei U Nongbiih Nongthaw: God the 

3. U Blei U Sbiliajar Ngvk God the Over 

4. 17 Blei U Nongsam Nongbuh ByriM'. Gc 
of Human Fate. 

5. U Blei Noirang Nathian'. God the Omt 

Most of the rites and sacrifices were cited 
Blei and through her, the Khasis cited the 
:ss, divine providence and forgiveness. She 
m embodiment of the divine law and was b 
material prosperity and spiritual happiness, 
to empower and punish the devils and wk 
nent the human soul. Mac-Cormack^'^ men 
great Khasi deities who in reality, were asp 
it Deity. Informants from Nongkrem £ 
ena) also spoke of a few other deities: U Bl 
ator, an incarnation of kindness; U Blei L 
he hearth (generally called Khuti) and IJ L 
th deity Barch tells us that some dmtics 
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hyrdop meaning gods of highways associate 
:e of the state, and some were knowr 
;t deities.^^ Among other personified deit 
ikhimai and Phan Khrpad were believed 
troy and exterminate evil spirits and ghos 
he God of burial. The deity was disc 
Hong by name and was considered to be t 
iropitiated with sacrifices by members 
fir's family as well as by some priestly cl 
thers over the peak. The Kyi Jang rock v 
er warrior deity who is believed to have f 
: against another deity of the Symper 
IS another renowned deity propitiated by 
fwer family. The Rilang river on the wei 
tinted by the syiems of the west on its ban 
'has, the good and evil deities of the 
^ the basic foundation of the culture of 
two angles. The bond of religion broughi 
le Khasis. ft was also used as a therapy t 
;d by angry or evil deities who require l 
>y other powerful evil deities, who when p 
I a person’s enemies, 

kngry spiritual powers were XJ Rih, who 
U Khlam who brought cholera. These ts 
jpeased by offerings. Offerings of a fowl o 
fo other spirits — Thynrei and Sapa. U Sian 
tod of small-pox was not appeased. C; 
ascertained by divination. 

VlacCormack describes three categories of 
or’ deities.i® These three, mentioned ei 
protect places (such as villages, groves or 
deities and deities of measles and smal 
ties of the first two categories axe simply a 
or Goddess.’ The earth is peopled by tv 
demons and water demons who cause all 
ral and otherwise inexplicable events, ao 
3 instruments of sorcerers. Apart from 
xe and in dreams, the Khasis attached s 
ice to mystic numbers, and to the colours 
Belief in evil spirits was so strong that i 
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to bouses, waters, farms or jungles believ( 
lem. Sacred groves believed to be inh 
till preserved. In spite of this, to con 
one, that Khasi religion Is a crude form r 
orrect.i’ 

^he infiuence of Hindu deities is evide 
on, Ka Lei or Synshar is said by so 

mar of the Hindus. In the village Shelia, 
ess Chandi is still worshipped, but it is 
ly this worship began, although it has bei 
lany centuries. The village Shelia is the 
tChasi Hills where a Hindu deity is w 
’ of the village and in the form of an 
loned earlier, the Khasi religion forbid 
es of the deity. Nor is the making of a s 
lilted. 

Linder the influence of the neighbouring H 
vater goddess, Kupli, was propitiated. Bisk 
■ of the Khasis adopted from the Hindu d 
le festivity dance of the Bhoi area, whe 
ily believed to be an jnter>mixture of Gs 
mgs are made to the Goddess Lnkhimai. 
The influence of the Sfiakti cult is also felt 
tices of the Khasis m certain areas, 
med up, geherally, the nature of Khasi dei 
sparted members, the Khasi deities are am 
re, and have all the qualities of ati ordina 
worshippers believe that the deities i 
igth in course of time; it can be prevented 
able sacrifices^®. 

er influences of Hinduism 

Like most other tribal religions, animistr 
xt of Khasi religion. Tylor, who perhaps, 
mism’ writes; Tt divides into two great 
t of one consistent doctrine: first conce 
vidual creatures capable of continued i 
th or destruction of the body; second 
its, upward to the rank of powerful deities 
e believed to effect or control the cv( 
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i and man’s life here and hereafter; and it 
they held intercourse with man and rec 
ensure from human actions. Belief m su 
, naturally and perhaps inevitably, to acto 
itiation, Khasi animism is a basis of popu 
lining the many movements and changes p 
! in the world of things with the theory 
h has enough activity to affect human bein 
L human being animated by life and will, 
elief in the presence of a soul and a futun 

r life 

rhe Khasis had a definite belief in the h 
and in death and after life. The earth and 
/ed to be created by God and everything 
its individual soul. As MacCormack hat 
her great earth deity for it was God who c 
air is inhabited by the wandering souls 
1 full death rites were not performed; the 
bis potentiality for enjoying an afterlife i 
tors depended on his receiving proper de 
5 of the members of his clan. During s 
tillage was stopped and every resident ps 
feral years, an entire clan gathered to witi 
s bones of recently deceased sib mates froo 
tacles to the great clan cairn that was in tl 
gest daughter, descended from the clan an 
; of the youngest daughters. The elaborati 
ing five days, was important; for, whe 
1 were finally resting with those of his an 
, it was understood that his soul was 1 
j betel nuts in the house of God. This ws 
jreme bliss”.^® 

um Sacrifice 

luman sacrifice, a practice common t( 
ies, existed among the very early Khasi 
replaced by the burning of human effigies 
f animals such as pig, goat or the monkey- 
istance effigies were bunt, or pigs goats 
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Tificed before the sowing of seeds, or startinj 
Qce (during Pomblang) sacrifice, or during pr 
’ph water goddess, or when the spirit 
peased. According to Bareh, legends narr 
cifices were associated with the erection of r 
n'liice was generally daring the major fcsiiv 
d these were connected with tlieir liveliho 
my major (stale) and minor (village) fest 
lasis. During sacrifices, communion with * 
wording to an eighty-six year old mfortnf 
iraals were sacrificed during the cult of fcrtili 
ered to U Blei to give ram and to look aft 
dow was ill and could not attend to her vegei 
dressed thus: ‘Do not think that I have j 
glected you; I was not well. Do not have an 
IS then believed that the vegetables would 
her carefully tended vegetables would. 

acestor-worshlp 

Ancestor-worship was an important feat 
ligion. Bareh tells that the conception of 
aintains the link with the dead by Uie conti, 
funeral ccreinonies.^i The oflferings were sO' 

J, and sometimes made when thought ncccssa 
ouble, according to Gurdon.22 The glorific 
nsisted of the appeasement of the deccas 
ferings of food and other material presents 
IS intimately associated with funeral ceremo 
lie erections. The ancestors were to be appea 
jlieved to have become supernatural being 
■od, having enough power to assist and bless 
• grow and prosper. The system aimed : 
aterial and moral happiness of the family. W 
SuidttUt (maternal uncle), U Thitwlong (fathet 
rogenitor, Ka lawbei, were held in high re 
iverence because they left their marks upon 
escendants. These three ancestors were d 
rayers. addressed to the ancestors during t 
lon^s and funeral ceremonies are not clear , 
f « ce shown Regarding ancestors, it i 
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;rs whether supplication is to generalise se 
:ular first ancestors of a Khasi’s own matr 
itinction does not seem to matter. Prop 
i to perform funeral ceremonies and ob: 
;hraenls befall the descendants. Pigs we 
)f propitiation and thanksgiving regularly 
of family sacrifices and offerings of food 
olmens associated with the family crcfinl 
meaning of ancestor-worship is, therefore 
ures to clear the family of evil contagion, 
ve family taboos. Among the Khasis, 
lony was an attempt to keep intact the tie 
Ihe idea of making such offerings was simi 
us, when they offered the pinda or rice cal 
of ancestors, i.e., to propitiate the soul 
:o obtain their help thereby. With referei 
m of Ai Bam or offering to the spirits of c 
!r has mentioned numerous instances of 
id to the spirits of deceased ancestors by t 
le Malay Archipelago.23 
’he ancient Shinto cult of Japan piossesst 
are common to the ancestor-worship o 
funeral ceremonies, for instance. Both 
ihasis laid out the dead in the house and 
0 the corpse. And, the funeral ceremc 
ipanied by music and dancing, Hearn 
1 , tells us that in ancient times, the Jap 
lonies at regular intervals at the tombs < 
>f the family and food and drink were the 
s. Sinha remarked that veneration of 
lation of tribal piety. He adds further; ‘ 
lirits of the dead, whose funeral ceremonif 
rmed, go lo the house or garden of God 
s of betel nut trees; hence the expression ; 
3am Kwai Ha Ing U Blei (he who is eat: 
5 house), the idea of supreme happiness t 
: betel nut iminterruptedly.’24 
'he Khasi greatly respected female ancestc 
5 set up to the memory of the dead 
Oman who represents the clan mnw 
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landing stones ranged behind them are dcdic; 
insmen on the mother’s side. These memc 
tones are of the same style and character as th' 
nomlechs found m Western Europe, Nor 
forthem Africa and Western Asia, They are spe 
lents. According to Frazer most spirits propitiate 
re female, ‘The powers of nature, even the ter 
lose of siclraess and death, are female. The ir 
^ the household are goddesses with whom I 
’ the clan TTimr/ong is also worshipped, Wt, 
riestesses as in the State of Kfiyrim. 

Ka Jawbei, the primeval ancestress of the c 
ost by the Khasis. She is to them what ‘the 
IS to old Celtic and teutonic geneologists, and tl 
e Khasis for Ka Icnvbei has an interesting parall 
(ddcss, Brigit the tribal mother of Brigantes, 

3 lawbei, she was canonised and became St, Bri 

[vlnation 

The divinatory techniques of leading signs fro 
g shells or from the viscera of cocks or o 
iroals were employed by Kbasi priests befori 
y ritual or ceremony. 

tnals and ceremonies 

Rituals formed an important part of Khasi i 
1. A ritual may be considered in relation to fi 
nes of activities.^® 

(fl) Ritual concerned with the life ofmai 
emotion. 

ib) Ritual concerned with physical phenorae 
(c) Ritual concerned with economic activitii 
id) Ritual concerned with social structure, 
These four categories of rituals in Khasi religit 
times. Thus, a relationship between the f« 
th, animals and man was established within 
ure. Physical phenomena and economic ac 
srwoven; psychological elements were iuvolv 
asion that gave rise to ritual. Religion and s 
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twined into one fabric; hence any of the 
I affect social structure, 
lituals played an important part in the re 
Khasis and had both social and supen 
oelief prevailed that any violation would 
ved by evil results, without any overt in 
of the community. The violation of tab( 
n the clan often rendered the offender 
believed to result in diseases or even deat 
nay be inflicted by some supernatural poi; 
Ktcial sanction was that of the organist 
lunity, acting as a whole or through 
in groups or individuals. The couple wa 
d to leave the village. Another insta 
flan who could use his power to bring ab 
it; or else, the culprit would have to nnd 

iTie psychological, social and religious 
lonies are best understood by realising t 
ism in the Khasi religion. Scholars hav( 
festations of intuition, imagination and 
as animism. But the message of the r 
culture is far deeper than what animism i 
of the anima munidi based on the phenon 
i by an immaterial soul. In tribal conscious 
i is pure faith, transcends materialism and 
lere attribution of a living soul to inani 
ively experiences the spiritual basis of all i 
isses of this experience do not encourage 
:el, dogma or schism. Metempsychosis (tl 
: soul of a htnnan being or animal into a ] 
or different species) had taken a firm 
as was the case with other primitive tri 
>f a benevolent Creator and anccstor-wors 
and various representatives m stone and 
ness of the tribal ramd grasp the spiritua 
ive process. It looked beyond the mat< 
>ssession and acquisition to continuity of 
i, to eternity. 

fhe reading of omens is closely coi 
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e-cycle of the individual and nature — the cycle 
itural objects and the manifestation of natu 
jm VIZ. the earthquakes, storms and floor 
ythology, the sun (Ka Sngi) was believed to be 
e moon (17 Bnai) was a man. A halo round tl 
as believed to foretell some pestilence or ^ 
>mets were called Khlurdih duma and portended 
Dgs or some great personalities. Eclipses wer 
due to the orbs being swallowed by a toad 
occasion was considered inauspicious althou 
remony as such accompanied either hunting or 
Certain ceremonies revolved round the impc 
d social signs in the life of the individual and 
igious aspect. The Khasi rituals connect 
ming, puberty, marriage and death commonly ^ 
their social structure. 

The birth of a baby was not an occasion for r 
when someone died. Having a baby at home 
nsidered a matter of joy. Among the Khasis, 
•eligious contract and not a social one. Omens 
before the relevant rituals began. The ceremo 
the pouring and mixing of liquor brought 
Qtainers by the bride and the groom. When th 
d flowed freely, it was considered a symbol of tl 
the couple. Divorce was social in character ai 
rformances were strictly necessary. 

Cremation rites were important. Funeral cc 
be carefully performed so that the spirit of t’ 
t be obstructed by evil spirits on its journey to 
d where in eternal comfort and happiness 
sed with the spirits of predecessors. Death ce 
borate. This ritual began with the sacrific 
i ended with an offering of the betel leaf and n 

iy- 

Those dying of accidents were given a spe 
[ent deaths were believed to be caused by violai 
L sacicd laws. In the case of deaths caused by 
small-pox, or deaths in families with sick m< 
lemics, the body was buried and after the 
iemic, exhumed and Cremated. An import 
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lony observed in coanection with death w 
e uncatcined bones and ashes of the dece 
an and their bestowal in the Mawbah or s 
Ian. The transference of bones from s 
►undation house of the ancestral mother ie 
ithic erections and observance ofances 
'cew was the God of burial and special sacr 
I him. The bodies of the deceased syien 
embalmed in honey mixed with lime juice 
rvative. 

'here was a slight variation in the fui 
nw 

leremonies associated with thanksgiving 
tors were performed simultaneously to Go 


are had a significant role to play in the rit 
is. 


lusion 

n conclusion, it may be taken that the mi 
iromment in the Khasi religion. 

’he belief was that God was formless 
jesta tells us that the Bambuti Pygmies of 
a similar belief in a kind of vital energy o 
; root of their religion.^? Their notions c 
are permeated with this idea. The d< 
ourcc and origin of the power. A paral 
sen this concept, the Polynesian belief 
lan concept of ‘Kerygura’ and the Kh 
srvasive U Blei. If, as Norbeck says, i 
^.mericans, that religion is regarded as 
about which one feels strongly or d 
Khasi religion mirrors a fair image i 
ty. 
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Arrival of the Mission 


'he matri'Centred Khasi society living i 
.ark ragged Tnountains considered itself t 
'd. The legend (mentioned in chap 2.) dei 
» families in heaven were sent down by G 
; on earth. Tlte Khasis maintained tht 
religion for centuries despite the periph 
dindus and Muslims of the plains to the 
whom they traded and who on their 
ic. Indeed, the influence of neighbour 
inly at the fringes of the district whert 
: to the plains, was minimal; cultni 
sented the pale colours of a river ming 
retention of the core of Khasi culture i 
tributed by scholars to tarriance; but, tl 
e, their pride in their culture and impl 
on were undoubtedly major factors in the 
'raditions, beliefs and know-how wen 
one generation to another by word of rti' 
n had vested authority in a chosen 
s, lyngdohs and syiems, who were obvio 
mating their authority and augmenting 
distortions in the original beliefs over '< 
jriest could manipulate omens. The valii 
ices was questioned by intelligent minds 
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sought. But, these mute rurabliogs against 
never grew into any major force to introd 
the system. 

rhe static nature of early Khasi society 
(ision—socio-religious, and economic. Tin 
satisfied by a comparatively low level of i 
practices. Technological advance was alrr 
nation not significant Centuries of stag 
amount of dissatisfaction and a conseq 
ge. Exotic influences began penei rating into 
as a tiny particle of nacre brings a beau 
oyster. 

The accidental change that came into tt 
irceptible and initially slow; later, it was m 
British had came to India, and with their 
utta, were assuming the role of rulers ins 
765, the adjoining Sylhet district had be 
«ed by the tentacles of British power. C 
Khasis and the plainsmen of Sylhet was tht 
use of the lime quarries, but Khasis n 
iblesome marauders.*' A, few incidents tha 
bordering areas led to the establishment ^ 
g the foot of the hills (to hold the mountai 
to the promulgation of a regulation in 17 
'cment of arms into the hills. The first Burn 
the first occasion for the British to enter K1 
5r to march to the Assam plains from Sythi 
Governor-General’s agent, marched throng 
itia Hills area towards Assam. At the end ol 
■ty of Yandaboo in 1826, Assam was atm 
se an administrative need to connect Sylhe 
ns through the Khasi Hills. David Scott iie, 
1 the Syiem of Nongkhlaw for building a roai 
ihati. The attack on a British survey party 
igkhlaw in 1829, resulting in heavy cast 
assing war between the hillmen and ' 
ninated in the British annexation of thi 
3 and establishment of a cantonment and 1 
'rrqpHfljee. 

Along With British rule came the cvangi 
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inaries from the British Isles. Mayhew o 
ors and the servants in India of the East 
een establishing the friendliest relations wi 
maries. However, when commerce we 
any took a prudent line. The London 
ly operating in other parts of the country 
e area and sent missionaries here. Aftei 
ission closed its activities in the area in 1! 

there was a split in the mission. The > 
odist Mission (later called the Weis 
gn Mission) formed the new branch. T 
considered entering into the British coloni 
by accident than by design, it came to th( 
40, Rev. Tomlin, a man of means, and a 
‘om Malacca, happened to reach Saitsohpi 
1 via Assam. After a stay of nine months 
ditmate was undoubtedly closer to the oi 
jht the place was ideal for propagation ' 
ipreading the Gospel and strongly recon 
ionary Society in London. Rev. Tomlii 
were by no small measure actuated by thi 
in the fringes of the Khasi Hills, due to 
ali Christian convert from Calcutta, K 
:eded in converting some Khasis around 
most literate Khasis among the resident 
Rev. Tomlin rightly felt that the nuc 
iterate Khasis could be used for inter; 
lings and philosophy to the local populate 
Chus, the first concerted missionary aci 
Hhasi Hills in 1841, with the Welsh Calv 
ion establishing a branch at Cherrapmjei 
quarters of the district. The British mis 
come to these areas but for the extension 
h provided a protective umbrella. 
Missionary’ in this book is being conside 
rn doing the traditional religious miss 
elytisation. It is not the intention here o 
lis study, to go in detail into the motivatio 
breign missionaries to come to these distan 
ce it to say that there was ample zeal, a i 
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urpose, unflinchiag faith in the cause 
lance that attended the work of these ear 
rhis chapter, t starting with the Chnstiail 
r the various missionary denominations w 
ct after the advent and brief stay of tl 
ty, including those locally bom, and theii 
fable on the next page). 

CHRISTIAN MISSIONARIE 

Various denominations of Christian missa 
were commenced in the Khasi Hills. 1 
:ed by missionary organisations fron 
bom locally in the Khasi Hills are s 

7 \ 

)REiGN Inspired Church Groups 

Lists 

'he earliest Christian Mission to arrive i 
the Serarapore Baptist Mission® (Bei 
1C London Baptist Society. Krishna 
ili disciple of Wiliiam Carey of the Seram] 
rst Protestant convert in India, baptisei 
SOO, was the first convert to arrive I 
1 convert thus became the first missionary 
Pal’s conversion may be taken as the sta' 
of directed religious and social chang 
of the advent of the missionary. Pa 
la. on the outskirts of Bhologanj, near th 
Hills, in the district of Sylhet. Around 
seven Khasis at the immersion Baptist 
^ushiara (near Sylhet) in the presence of i 
iing eight southern Khasi Syieins. The 
converts were U Dewan and If Anna^ 
nown conversion in the Khasi Hills, Ba 
Pal preached the Gospel near the mom 
trading centre of Mawsmai and the then 
owerful Mammcd Syiems. After workiti 
eight months, Pal went back to Calcutta, 
i/er, William Carey continued to take in 
a of the Khasis, and with the help of 
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iangladesh), took up tb.e task of translating 

iligious Sects Among ELhasis 

Non -Orthodox 
Q (2,13,000=60>; 


duism Influence of Islam 
(negligible) 

Influence ofChristia 
(2,12,300) 


— Presbyterians 

(1,24, 

—Catholics 

(60.^ 

— All Saints Church 

(1, 

— Seven Day Adventist 

( 

-All-in-one Christ 

(2, 

— Church of Christ 

(1. 

' — Jehovah’s Witness 

(neglig 

— Ceylon Pentecostal Mission 

( 

— Locally Originated Sects 


— Unitarians 

(2, 

— Church of God 

(15, 

— Christ National Church 

(2, 

— Church of Jesus Christ 

(2, 

— Christ Emmanuel 

( 

— Turoi Gospel 

(2, 


dates to Khasis in Khasi Hills only, 
population figures given in booklets of an 
d from various missions, 
ing to census, 1971, it is learnt that there 
k48,000 Christians in Khasi Hills, but as l 
fler ethnic groups also, such as Garos, etc 
itrict, the figures given above, obtained 
it missions as in 1973. seem more or less co 
Ect Khasis. 
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e into the Khasi language using the Bengj: 
ISIS then had no available script of their ow 
/ed unfruitful as the translators were ill-vet 
i to use the complex Bengali script. 

For almost ten years thereafter, the Gospel 
he Khasi Hills. In 1829, James Roc, a dc 
1 Scotlandieft his military job to give himsc 
3od and to the preaching of Christianii 
iquarters at Gauhati. He influenced tl 
David Scott the then Agent to the G 
preached in Gauhati and in the K 
s. However, the first to stay was Ah 
thcr young man sent by William Carey in ] 
k among the Khasis at CherrapuriJee. 
ks and opened three schools at Sa>vrai 
vmlu/i. The number of pupils is reporte 
1 is attributed the first written article on th 
six years after this, there was no progress; 
the schools and Lish himself left. Itn 
i this, the lamp lit by Pal and Carey in the 
tiguished. All funds for this early worl 
1 the mission financed from abroad. 

sbyterian 

The Welsh Calvinistic Methodist Mission 
Welsh Presbyterian Foreign Mission, was t 
base for Christianity in the Khasi Hills. 
After the Baptists abandoned the area folk 
unsuccessful start. Rev. Jacob Tomlin cam 
840, on a chance visit during a Journey to < 
here for nine months, he reported his findi 
■mmending commencement of evangelical 
I the London Missionary Society, a very ort 
, had suffered a split, and the Welsh groi 
formed its own mission— the Welsh Ctlvi 
sion. Though it was low on financial resi 
cy was more than made up for by the high 
, zeal and commitment of its workers. 

On the recommendation of Rev. Tomlin, th 
Its first missionancs Rev Thomas Joi 
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arrived at Cherrapunjee on 22 June 
spect is truly a red letter day in the annals 
To Rev. Thomas Jones goes the credit foi 
ihasi Hills. He began the buildmg of an ev 
)dem Khasi society by tapping a latent cc 
.e society titat for so long had remained c 
il has been recorded by another writer, A 
ry Jong Ka Balang and has been corrobo 
ds and other writings. MacCorraack; mentir 
Ish Calvinistic Methodist Missionary came 
)vious confusion with Rev. Lish, who was 
onary ® The arrival of these missionaries 
imed by the British forces in Oierrapimjt 
try administration apparently felt that 
the primitive and ‘wild’ Khasis was thri 
tissionary alone could give, 
ones, a missionary with a clear sense of 
the suspicion and distrust of the local peo 
jrt of earlier converts and other dedicat 
'ay to the hearts of men through demonstr 
"reading a cautious approach, he began 
(cript for the Khasi language. Being a 'V 
ed to adopt the Roman alphabet to 
etic structure by reassigning the sounds 
us letters. This suited the language ac 
. was thus bom by the labours of Jones, 
,1 men — U Duwan Rai and U Jingkha eaxliei 
language which, hitherto, was only sp 
s and steady manner, new windows to the 
in the world around were opened to tl 
nark in the evolution, of Khasi society I 
'uture, the like of which was never knc 
ne the father of Khasi literature. The Che 
is day the pan-Khasi dialect for literature, 
ones started the first school at Mawsmai ( 
in 1842, heraldmg the beginning of educi 
I institutions in the Khasi Hills. Another i 
mmluh. The Khasi teachers were Lwshm, 
ity children collected in Jones’s house ever 
w meeting when some parts of the Bible 
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lem. This was m addition to teaching at th( 
LSI book read in the school in 1842 was 
I (First Khasi Reader) followed by RIioq 
. Jones also taught Khasis how to bum lime 
N'ongsawlia, Jones first used the saw to cut 
jght rudiments of modem carpentry to tht 
and axe had been in vogue for this pur 
increasingly, the Joneses came to be accepi 
he Khasis. Ropmay says that the Khasis 
;s, with much enthusiasm requesting hi 
lish. The slow but distinct success in v 
pie must have been a great reward to Jon* 
and must have prompted their zeal for 
k. The many and varied initial difficult^ 
e. For instance, when Jones toured the W 
ng of 1842. no Britishers had been there be 
ier. The people were so hostile and suspi 
,ges were even burnt down and deserted. 
The Joneses were joined by Rev. and M 
Dr Owen Richards in 1843. In the missit 
’■rapimjee, 12 children were cared for and 1 
posted at Cherrapmjee helped the Missio 
Is. However, Mrs Lewis encountered great 
started to educate the women. She was qui< 
le Khasi Hills, the position of women was t 
>ther places. Ka Kme Kd long Khlieh na la 
Ka Syiem he la dpei (The mo&er is the he 
ruler of the kitchen). The criticism aga 
len was on grounds of religion more that 
n the woman was the keeper of religion, at 
;e, where was the need to take up work in 
IS asked. 

Proselytisation made a slow start The fi 
ised on 8 March 1846 were 17 Amor and U 
Rev. William I.ewis recorded this as 
sion. Ka Nabon was the first Khasi worn 
me a convert at the instance of the Politica' 
[ships and the fortunes upon her due to hei 
I graphically described by Jones.’ (On her 
family members wanted to cacniate her 
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el and a minor civil revolt that ensued, 
irst Khasi deacon was K Tira Singh. In 
K Jorkha, Ka Phuh, and Ka Bir (who coult 
>h.), who were earlier helping in the churc 
550, the first Christian marriage in the 
inised when Ka Phuh was married to U Lu 
'he first conversions must have posed mai 
ems and barriers. There was consideral 
•apunjei. Opposition to missiology grew 
became threatening. Every baptism was a 
tagonism and on more than one occasion, 
:s were surrounded by hostile crowds thre; 
;ver, after the first few conversions, the ta 
easier. The ice had been broken and a 
irts was available, not only as examples 
Iso as persons who would themselves caj 
he end of 1849, conversions proceeded b; 
year. The number rose to 19. As the ea 
1 making headway in the Kliasi Hills, 
ed that the time was ripe for making rule: 
t the Christian way of life. The basic ri 
n should give a part of his earnings to th( 
lake it financially independent. A fund 
lurpose and accounts maintained regular 
s was the treasurer and Amor the Secretar 
ts missiology made a gradual but definite 
i Hills, certain superstitions that held a 
were slowly but surely shaken. For ins 
divination by breaking an egg could ii 
an was barren or the Eur (clan) woul 
illed and slowly died down. In challengii 
■stitions. the local Khasi converts coop 
it. 

'urther efforts were made to extend educ 
lis. In 1851, a school was opened at Sheik 
irly Htnduised village owing to contact wi 
it, a fact evident from the image of tl 
lied there. In 1852, there were reports of 
down the school by non-Christians, 
iasantness when Nimar, a Christian coi 
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ssionaries turned down the demand for 1 
n by the clan, a fight ensued which was q 
the Governor General, Lord Dalhousie, 
nivitics of the Presbyterian Mission ; 
Tiinent to donate Rs 50 a month to the 
tional work. 

I 1856. Rev. and Mrs Robert Pary a 
. In 1861, after 18 useful years of servi 
Rev. and Mrs William Lewis, who had w 
Hills for a long time, left for home. Be 
1 distnct headquarters to Shillong in 1 1 
ttcnded its activities to this Upland Pla 
is at MawM and Laitumkhrah. 
ccording to conservative Khasis, very ma 
ent in the society, called Suid rangbah ( 
a awria sexual enjoyments (&) Ka Kiad 
2 lai (gambling). Shillong was described 
issionaries. 

1 1867, the work of the Mission reached J 
byterian meeting was held. At about th 
: 50 earlier sanctioned by the Govemmei 
nes subject to the condition that the scho 
ited by an Inspector, appointed by the I 
val of the Government for reporting tl 
Is annually. U Jarkha was the firs 
nted by the Mission; he was succeeded 
printing press, the first in Khasi Hills, w 
naries at Cher r a in 1869. With the 
th Hughes, this work was accelerated, 
lised the press. 

i Sheila, a new couple Rev. and Mrs J( 
Sacred groves, law kyntang were thei 
ted by evil spirits, ki ksuid ki khrei. 
ts built a house near the sacred groves, 
3, especially among the Christians, 
ed how the placing of a certain fern was 
Jie arrival of evil spirits. But, the mi 
TStly there were no evil spirits; secon 
er all. In this manner, the belief vanish 
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demonstration, the minds of people w( 
superstitions and irrational fears, 
lesidcs educating the people, the missiona 
jiene, and provided medical care. They 
1 resulted in the expansion in the econom 
, and industry and increasing monetisatio 
ly now, the spread of Christianity among t 
^nsiderable momentum as many impori 
ted the faith. Among these were Ka Jidc 
yiem of Sohra, who embraced Christian! 
hree daughters at Mawnai. From there, 
Jongrwai, Mairang, Laitdom and Ni 
iawphra, the female ruler, Ka Orman, 1 
Tt. The Sirdar of Mawden; by name .fif 
ivert. Rev. Griffith Hughes succeedec 
len, village an entirely Christian one, ai 
After the advent of Chnstianity, 
ivement was noticeable in the moral fabri 
trea. The occasional sufferings of Christi 
undays under compulsion)’ were overcor 
ing and encouragement from the authorit 
nvden issued a proclamation m consonanc 
of the missionaries, that nobody shoi 
ngh, a claimant to the position of Syiem o 
became a convert, and lost the chance of 
; is said, helped the missionaries in many 
yurabon, hated Christians and despised m 
L convert, died talking of Christ. Then 
d and also embraced the faith. 

)espite the missionaries being from the sai 
and, their relations with the ruling British 
fs congenial Rev. Thomas Jones, the 
a misunderstanding with one of the offi 
the district, poor and sickly. He was r 
1 trading with the plains people and e: 
on. He managed to reach Calcutta w 
i’s house on 16th September 1849.® Sii 
lotber missionary who came to the dh 
ed to start a college in Mawkhar, Shillong, 
caused despair and tested the will of t 
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missionary contracted a serious type o 
ig the Bim area and -died along with his cl 
V behind. Braving these difficulties, i 
s, the early missionaries devoted themse 
admirable perseverance, 
a 1879, Rev. Gnffith. opened a dispensary 
mg the beginning of medical work of the h 
Hiding of churches, donations catnc fro 
the Viceroy of India, the local people a 
n. Churches were built at Nongsawfia, Sh 
oftheKhasi Hills. During 1S70-1880, tl 
ch grew three-fold. When Xfne Singh, 
rawphra iNongkhla\\>) wanted to become 
is (counsellors') z.nd bakhram (Noblemen'' 
)uld lose his Syiemship and advised him 
igs of his subjects. Kine Singh became a c 
mdum brought a vote of ten to one for coi 
! a deacon of the Mairang church and late 
<ja by the Britishers in recognition of his j 
jf ruling his area. 

during 1878-1888, the number of convei 
of the Khasi Hills, increased from 203 
more Welsh missionaries came to hi 
iding organisation. During this year, a th 
(now a college) was set up at Chsrrapu 
nts as Principal, to train local Khashs in i 
5 has given the following table of statistics 


'ches and preachmg 

1861 

IS71 

aces 

iber of students in 

16 

33 

ihool 

iber of people who came 

290 

1250 

sten to preaching 

500 

900 


Solomon Blah and Dohori Kopmay (1898) 
est Christian graduates of the Calcutta Un 
the first Khasi matriculate girl of the 'Ci 
find 1900) In 1906 a Training School 
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ished at Jaia^v. Institutions run by the Ct 
[y and in a period of 60 years, the Church 
)cal leaders to preach the Gospel, 
oel Gatphoh had introduced in some chur 
2 w Kham the unique method of collectin 
lurch by way of contribution of a hand; 
iug and evening: this was popularised in 
old at the end of every month or so ar 
tians would pay handsome amounts for 
onsidered to be a gift of God, The practic 
las been adopted by other Christian sects 
n 1901, 9% of the Khasis were Christian, 
learly all the remainder orthodox Khasis 
:nsus of 191 1, out of the population of 13 
or 10% were Christians. In 1913, Roi 
em was converted and his State housei 
)er of Christians. With the increase in 
tians, a change came about in the attitud 
were earlier shy of going out of the Khasi 
Khasis joined the labour corps and v 
:h to France during World War I (1914-1? 
ere epidemic of influenza in the Khasi Hil 
I of many persons, causing a set-back ti 
the Mission had shifted its headquj 
;e Government in Shillong. It establish! 
,tal at Jaiaw and a grant was received fro 
Alliam Morris. Till date, this is one of t 
5 entire north-eastern region of India, Bes 
lission had also set up dispensaries at 
■ places. 

kn important contribution of the Welsh 
.1 culture was the introduction of W< 
:cr-sop and setting music to the rhythi 
itian hymns translated from Welsh and se 
h pattern, were introduced in all the chut 
m and chorus with ease during church 
g and children alike, even amidst big gatl 
ble because of the habits of going to 
ing imparted there. On this music as the 
^atly enriched itself over the years 
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*rior to 1920, majority of persons in the Go 
ol, Shillong, werenon-tribals. But due to tl 
onaries, increase in the figures of tribt 
eable. Many local Khasis made handsome c 
:ause of the missionaries. Grants were 
;mment. There were 73 female literates p 
Chasi Hills in the age-group of five and ab 
iccllor of Calcutta University was impressed 
hast graduates and in 1933, Lord Wellingto 
ive been similarly struck by this figure — whi 
more than 100, including about 20 women. 
By 1925, membership of the Protestant chu 
30 and in 1928, in the Mawphlang church : 
Axhzi Rev. Amirkha (a Pastor) had to su 
J Presbyterian churches. The Shillong as; 
oned the number of believers as 45,000 
ges were said to be non'Christian and, with 
tbool. 

In 1902, a church magazine "Nongialam Rri! 
tig the religion was started. It ceased publt 
a new magazine *Ka Paieng Kristm' was sta 
By this tune, Christian Khasi intellectual 
ttated and trained in the procedures of the 
tring politics and other specialised profes' 
instance. When partial autonomy was grai 
three candidates elected to the Legislati' 
am from the Khasi Hills were Christians. E 
the first Khasi to pass M.B. Examinatio 
.ss) Claribell Reade the first lady doct 
sbyterians. 

In 1941, the Presbyterian Mission celebra 
he Khasi Hills. The parent body in Wales i 
Khasi Hills Mission should be self-suppc 
s was possible thanks to an excellent orga 
It up. 

This Mission, in collaboration with t 
irches, and under the auspices of the ^ 
ristian Council (then known as the Assam C 
up the Union Christian College at Barap, 
1953 Kev BransIcyPugh a local mission 
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ipal of the college and Ivon Simon, 
?trate, left his job to be a teacher in the co 
rhe missionaries now provided theologic 
ng to local Khasis so that they could a: 
evangelical work themselves. A highly de 

I was also built up for the governance 
Che Assembly at the apex and synod; 
iing one for Khasi Hills and Jaintia 
esbytanes, sub-districts and churches. 

d after baptism, administration of h 
other religious necessities by frequent 
;hes under him. The day-to-day managem 
iing conducting of regular services, Sui 
left to Elders of each church who had bi 
Communion. The church committee i 
nblies met once a year including th 
nblies. Pastors were fulltime employees 
vere paid remuneration for their work; thi 
work in an honorary manner. Details 
ding accounts, as also figures regardinj 
ler of believers according to age-groups, d 
Elections were held to various committees 
year. This organisational structure encou 
idership among the Khasis. Therefore, it 
missionaries to take over the entire wo 
the Welsh missionaries left after Indept 
dded that persons trained by the missi 
i efficient in their work in Government oi 
Vith the Constitution of India coming 
he declaration of the nation as a seculai 
policy towards the foreign missionari 
ge. Preaching by foreign missionaries on 
ra by them was discouraged. A chain reac 
■estriction of foreign aid coming to the i 
, the missionaries could come to Tndu 
vork but only to continue the work done 
tr. The Presbyterian church in Assam 

II ready on its own feet- Jones observed tl 
n Government ordered that the Welsl 
ntinuc publishing of school text books ai 
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books of the Mission were handed over to the Synod for th 
pose of removing parts connected with Christian tencliiugs 
the books.^“ Vv'itu the departure of the Welsh missionaries 
the scene, the Mission can be said to have been 'nations 
now and is manned entirely by local people. The Missi 
now called ‘Kbasi and Jaintia Presbyterian Mission'. 

The Welsh Mission worked not only for the Chri: 
but also undertook humanitarian work. During 1964 and 
when a huge number of refugees poured into the Khasi 
from nearby East Pakistan (now Bangladesh), this Mi: 
along with others, did excellent work. 

Starting with a meagre number of three converts at tlie 
of three years of work in the Khasi Hills in 1845, the woi 
the Mission has grown by leaps and bounds and the positit 
the recent past is as follows ; 

Presbyterian Mission— 'position as on 3 1.? 2. 72 in F 
HiUs 


Presbyteries 
Sub- district 
Pastors 
Churches 
Members 


Hospital 

High Schools 

Middle English Schools 

Primary Schools 

Teachers Training Centres 

Theological College 

College 


8 

70 

62 

410 

1,23,693 of whom 43,963 i 
members who had 1 
administered holy win 
nion. 

1 

6 

29 

275 with !4, 136 students. 

1 

1 

] 


Printing Press 1 (in Shillong). 

^ The Mission undertakes work in various fields such 
training of rural leaders, voluntary organisations for rural up 
etc. From the churches alone, about a sum of Rs 3,00,( 
per year is collected as contributions. This is in adclitior 
considerably larger sums collected for educational purpo 
hospitals, etc. 


The phenomenal growth of the Mission could be attribu 
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fie loving service rendered by the initia 
partly to the glamour of oflScial recognitic 
converts. At present, the rate of expa 
:o the intensification of the Seng Khasi m< 
cd m Chap. 5) which seeks to revive the c 
of funds, the humanitarian work of th< 
emphasis than the evangelical work a 
ise of non-availability of highly devoted 
; church. Certainly, the work of the Weis 
as a single major cause for the moder 

ty. 

lan Catholics 

?he Roman Catholic sect as the secon 
itian sects in the Khasi Hills and the 
ing. Starting work first at Laitkynsew m t 
t 1890, the Roman Catholic Mission ha' 
parts of the Khasi A number of c 

real institutions, colleges, etc. have be 
on. While some Catholic orders have 
Ltioual and social welfare activities, pr 
irsions have remained with the Catholic ! 
^ mentions that the Catholic missionai 
g the Uraons of Chainpur of Chotanagpi 
r six years for any real progress in con 
:ase was similar in the Khasi Hills. The ( 
;he deficiency of the previous missionarie 
leives to purely evangelical work, with 
jral needs of the inhabitants. Thus, e' 
, the Catholics first approach the people i 
:al care, etc., endear themselves to the peo 
rocess of conversion to start gradually, 
'he arrival of the Catholics almost 50 
lation of the area, may be partially a 
[cd policy of the British rulers not to allc 
>rk in the same area and due to the 
and with the Catholic Missions. It is 
Catholic missionaries came to Gauh 
L6 When attempts were made to go to Til 
s were killed on their way in the are 
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achal Pradesh. The Mission at Gauha 
iotied in 1857 due to acute shortage of { 
:d in 1872 and remained at Gauhati t 
lenod, priests from Shillong visited Gauh; 
’he first band of four missionaries, all 
belonging to the Society of Divine S 
mg on 27-2-1890. With the arrival of tl 
eal mission work m this area began, 
to Cherrapunjee, and not getting a footho 
ixistence of the Presbyterian Missions 
2 , and established themselves at a place ca 
though Shillong was the centre of 
ynsew became more important as a plai 
eople. It was there that the S.tlvatonans 
nting press. 

Vt the outbreak of the first World War i 
Salvatorians were considered enemy aliens 
m on 9, July 1915 for the internment 
rture^ the Salvatorians had left a precious 
issors. In the course of their short st 
to 1915, they had administered over 5,00( 
ihillong Parish, there were 813 Catholics o 
peans and 80 Catechumens.' These early 
lised the Catholic Church in Assam, fount 
ities and their plan has stood the test of tii 
During 1915-1922, Assam was placed i 
ers of Bengal who were short ofpersoi 
in Assam, Of these. Rev. Fr, Le Fen 

0 the Khasis, He died at Shillong on 
a missionary tour in the Bhoi area wher 
disease. 

The earliest batch of missionaries belongi 
alesians of Don Bosco to come to Assam 
t each from France and Alsace, five from 
Spain, who sailed from Marseilles, in Fi 
;r 1921 and arrived in Shillong on 1 
a short stay in Bombay. The Jesuit Ft 
3ng at that time gave them a warm welcpn 
Christian Brothers had established thi 

01 for boys (1916) the Loretto Sisters had 
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1 C girls (1905), the sisters of our Lady of 
phanage for the Khasi girls and a Girl’s 5 
;cholars— all of them in Shillong The M 
ihasi Hills, besides Shillong, were: < 
vnsew. In the following year, the Sale 
5d in Shillong (1923), The publicatioi 
i Catechism was done and the monthly 
• ‘Ka Ing Kristan’ was also revised. 

Ihillong, the capital of Assam and of the 
;ntre of the activities of the Catholic Cl 
is received the Catholic faith before all 
of north-east India. In Shillong, the 
lary (1962) and Christ King College j 
I) were established for training the prii 
the Salesian Novitiate and House of Stud 
al training to local people The Siste 
! Missions and other religious orders for v 
dates and Houses of Formation also in Sh 
'he Nazareth Hospital, a voluntary org 
y by local people, was founded in Shillo 
d after by the sisters of Christ Jesuirs. I 
larity by caring for the sick and the disa 
on of caste, religion or race. The ho 
le dispensary units that visit rural are 
i, Smit, etc. When Government opens a 
where Catholics worked earlier, these mi 
shift their mobile dispensary to another vi 
ent work in caring for the Bangladest 
:i area during 1971. The hospital rec< 
iovernment and equipment, medicines and 
us voluntaiy agencies in Poland, Ens 
, Spain and India. Private donations 
and Spain. The local community in S 
to raise funds. 

“he Catholic missionaries have establisl 
ling School m the St. Mary’s College i 
ch also runs many High Schools, Pric 
sh Schools, and the Don Bosco School, a 
slilution in north-east India where the K1 
afismanship Khasi boys and gjurls an 
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sion to the order. There are 47 Khasi sis 
Khasi boys and young men are also undi 
aries and religious Houses of Formation, 
hasi priests was Fr. Elias Hopewell, SDB 
Tdained as a priest in 1941. Catholic i 
1 and stayed in interior places A i 
ished in 1971 at Mawhati in the Bhoi ar 
■al school and a dispensary are being run. 
1 the Khasi Hills the Mission has 5 r 
les with resident priests. A regular chap 
parish and also a large number of sma' 
y local huts, in various interior village 
3n school teachers carry on the work in tl 
be priest of the parish visits his jurisdictio 
iras and other religious work. The Catb 
each the hearts of the people by humanitt 
oviding medical care, education , etc. Th 
ts in many rural ways of life such as crafi 
vstance; and thus are able to reach to th 
lodem knowledge. They are more to 
ms than earlier Presbyterians. They have 
funds also. The Mission is well-organis 
Conversions from Protestants to the G 
few and Catholic priests usually go to ar 
ms have not been fully established C 
1 nature, selfless work, easy accessibility a 
to local conditions displayed by the p 
Tsions to this faith has been quite high 
iVelsh Presbyterians had kept more to the 
irobably because they had their families w 
;h officials were socially more close. But v 
onaries started mixing closely with the pei 
, etc., the Presbyterians also changed their 
; excellent education offered in Catholic s' 
whose children attend these, come in cl 
latholic priests. Today, the Mission a 
few foreigners. Despite their long servk 
le Mission is an Indian priest. Kerala 
ior portion of the priests and sisters. It 
tability of these persons is leaser than that 
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mpression may also be due to the iaherei 
'reigaer. 

he present position of the Catholic raissi 

is briefly indicated below; 

sminaries and Novitiates — for priests 

for nuns 

eachers’ Training School 
'ospitals 

[omeopathic hospital 
lome for lepers 
ol leges 
[igh schools 

hapels with priests, most of whom admin 
medicines also 
hapels in villages 
[umber of followers 

amts’ Church 

he All Saints’ Church, an old missionary 
de Anglican Church or Church of E 
nd by Henry VIII) commenced its work i 
y in order to minister to the spiritual ne 
lunity.i® A notice issued in 1839 to Maji 
^gent to the Governor General for the N 
ontalns the earliest reference to the eccles 
m Assam, in which directions were giv 
e of baptisms and marriages by public c 
/clvc years the area had been ruled t 
jany. The first clergyman from this cl 
i Hills was Rev. A. Garstin, Chaplain of i 
herrapmjee in 1841. 

n 1866, Bishop Cotton of Calcutta becam 
le efforts of Welsh Presbyterian Missi 
itianise the Kossyahs (Kasi), Shillong hac 
istrict headquarters and the Chaplain froi 
links with Shillong, looked after the n 
69, when Shillong had no roads, and ca 
drawn by animals over bridle paths, th« 
)att, Archdeacon of Calcutta paid a visit 
lati In that year the local British rcsii 
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ig that a church should be erected ii 
eacon suggested that the residents should 
Loney. This became a subject of corresvii 
ovemment of Bengal and the Bishop of C 
p Cotton of Calcutta) during his first 
;d the site for the church and the present 
5 at the same location, 
hiillong was growing m importance and be 
; new province of Assam in 1874, The n 
hurch was therefore keenly felt. Local 
butions and subscriptions came from i 
ase to an appeal in 1S74 from the vice 
, The new church was opened around 
he afternoon service on the Trinity Sunc 
my Christians and other Khasis. The chur 
11 Saints in 1S77, It is obvious that bei 
eligious order of the ruling class at that t 
deal of support from the government. F 
tary of State sent some books to the cl 
ncumbeacy of Rev. S. B. Taylor, conside 
to impart education to children. Later, 

>1 was also started in Shillong, After 1 
a new church was built m Shillong and ' 
with funds received from the Secretary ol 
tta and the Diocesan Earthquake Fund. T 
: centre of Shillong, next to the seat of gov 
tariat. Funds were raised for the chu 
shmen among whom was Lady Hammond 
mor of the Province. 

'he church started originally for the purj 
liritual needs of the Britishers and its init 
iropeans. Its evangelical work among the 
n a limited scale The xmwritten gentlem 
as that while this church would cater to t 
resbyterians would work among the local 
a no-objection certificate was necessary 
1 Mission for admission to the All Sain 
r chaplains were Europeans but since Inde 
taken over the work. The church has a 
1 000 persons in the district. 
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ath Day Adventists 

Phis denomination, initiated in Washirtj 
Office in Poona in the state of Maharash 
astor Burgis who came here 37 years 
■day as the sabbath day. Pastor Burj 
such as buying the building and begai 
iytisation. After his departure, when the 
done, Pastor Ashlock arrived and stayed 
. The earlier strength of believers which 
ated to be nearly 500. Of these, most 
g other sects of Christianity; only a 
dox Khasis. There are nearly 15 church 

Phis movement faced no opposition fr 
iries reveal that no force or deceit wa 
asion. That explains why the majority of 
tians of other sects; for, they could argue, 
loice. Meetings were held at a bungalow i 
n the absence of adequate records, it is di: 
nitial and later foreign aid. But since 1 
the Indian office of this Mission has 
>rting. No grants are taken from G 
idual donations have been accepted, 
lised annually or bi-annually. Taxes, titb' 
ibutions supplement the Church funds, 
ment has slackened mainly due to the p: 
moluments are not attractive enough; 
etitive times generate individualistic force 
i business, are office-going or teachers; t 
ime nor the means to preach. This sec 
j 1 at Jmvai, in the adjoining Jamtia I 
is are trained in poultry, dairy or carpc 
id of 25 naya paise an hour is paid. 
?es in the dignity of labour and preaches i 
Phe general opinion voiced was that ir 
.gemcnt was strict and hence, more efficiei 
KPhasi gardener at the church building 
rked that the maintenance of the garden i 
r when the American missionaries wer 
igemrait. 


!0 
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kU-ia-one Christ 

This sect has no parent body abroad L In Ir 
)ody is in West Bengal in Dewagram Nadia 
t was started in 1947 by Brother H.R. Sa 
(.hasi Hills, a branch was started in 1955 t 
Jiswas. The management of this denomination i 
Qain sphere is proselytisation and no schools ari 
[either encouragement nor interference from Gt 
apostles visit various places in the Khasi Hills a 
aith. The initial strength was about 100 and 
,000 in about 37 villages, 

ihurch of Christ 

The parent body of this sect is in Americs 
1 Canada, Singapore and in India. In the Khasi 
:arted in 1940 at Nonglum by Satiraja Syiem of 
)me Presbyterians coming away from that so 
lere was a split in the organisation, and Rev, Be 
arted another group Originally, funds and c 
£>m abroad and were supplemented by weekly 
lurch congregations, while the parent body is 
irtecn churches, with about 1,500 believers; - 
insary and two schools. The splinter body 
Dowers at Mawlai Fhudmawri. 

The churches are non-denominational and 
sed on the doctrine of Christ and his Apostles 
e New Testament, There are Canadian mission 
der the new branch of this sect whereas the 
sation is run entirely by Khasis. 

hovaR’s Witness 

An organisation founded very recently, this hi 
lozen followers. The sect is self-supporting and 
train speakers. 

ylon Pentecostal iMission 

The parent body of this sect in India is in Mi 
is in Ceylon. In the Khasi Hills it was startei 
entirely self-supporting. The believers at pr 
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t 100, The maxims are (I). ‘They live by f; 
2). ‘Without faittL, no man can please Goi 
■^aith homes are managed by this denom 
lowns and villages with the help of cc 
) workers. There is also one church at Ja 
^here are thus nine known Christian sects 
:d elsewhere in the world or in India, thai 
i Hills. Of these, the Baptists have alreac 
i of coverage of area and population, th 
1 Mission stands out as the biggest, the 
ion plays the most important role m thi 
n and general humanitarian service. Mo 
are small. Confined to limited areas anc 
[e, they are yet to make any significant im 
as a whole. 

oc^LLY Born Christian Sects 

airians 

'he Unitarian movement in the Khasi 
y born. It is unique as the only group < 
; of Southeast Asia, though the moverae 
inent m America, In the Khasi Hill 
lendently and has essentially an Unita 
s and manner of worship are universal 
irian missionaries came from abroad 
ment here and acted as bridge-builder 
ons in the world. The early believers 
i/ed the hazards of isolation, poverty am 
tom at Cherrapunjee on 15 June 1865, th 
r Singh was self-educated. Through 
;n missionaries, he had been converted 
uistic Church in early youth. Later, he b 
■igid and sectarian character of the Calv 
lately, he broke away from the Church a 
ous movement, based on principles of u 
, more egalitarian and tolerant outlook ai 
sophies of various religions, thus synthe 
theistic ideas of the Khasi people. He aii 
ove and worship of the one true God 
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of all men. The movement began aronn 
shment of a church at Jma! {Jaintii 
^ schools. Inspired by the bold stai 
•ian, Tabes Sunderland, visited the K,hasi 
lent. In a span of 12 years, the strengtl 

0 about 150 and today there are 19 Ui 
xbout 2,000 believers m the Khasi Hills 
ider taken by the Youth and Womei 
the framework of the Union in the sf 
tical and vocati‘''nal education, 
argaret Barr, a foreign Unitary mi.ssiont 

Hills in 1936. She began her work in J 
ifted to KImrang village, 16 miles South 
rural centre has a maternity hospital a 
her death m 1973, the curtain clos 
ited, selfless life. It will thus be seer 
nent was started by a Khasi, it attrac 
T by foreign missionaries also. 

1 1923, when M<gom Kissor Singh, the fou 
less than 500 souls in ten churches; i' 
hes and today the estimate is over 2,000 

ch of God 

his sect is the most important among 
dan sects.!’ It was started in Khasi Hill 
>ls-Roy, an influential person from 1 
tied in Calcutta where he came unde 
tian missionaries. He was married to an , 
er. Rev. Nichols-Roy was a forceful an 
ag to his side many admirers and sui 
m Roy of Cherrapunjee and Nichols-Roy w 
hing the Gospel They were helped 
maries, Misses Nichols and Mccrie, T 
al times on lecture-tours. Rev. Ntchols- 
the beginning that the believers pay tii 
ihurch has been self-supporting through 
at about 15,000 believers in 223 churck 
try schools are run in 14 places. The mow 
very popular, covers 240 villages. 
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5t National Church 

'his deaomination has no parent body abr 
; Khasi Hills, it was started in 1921 by Rc 
it has been self-supporting from the v 
leginning, the number of believers was 
y 2 , 000 . 

i^ork IS undertaken in religious and hum: 
organisation has churches in seven ] 
try schools are run from the church collei 

■ch of Jesus Christ 

’he sect was started in Shillong in 1932; ai 
the headquarters are at jaiew Church R 
•esent, the number of believers is estimate! 
[lurches. But finance is a handicap as ei 
> be raised to meet all the needs the sec 
especially on the social side. 

^ork has been undertaken in the spheres 
.umanitananism In the sphere of raissi 
Uospe!, starting of churches, printing i 
ture, books, magazines, booklets and 
been undertaken. Two Bible corresponi 
icted in the Khasi language. In the sphe 
es care of the poor and deserving cases; i 
ospitalisation, distribution of cloth is 
;rs are helped with seeds and also very t 
lower primary school, under the mam 
:h, is run at Unitham. Land, building and 
g to the school which is owned by the org 
een no interference from the Govemmen 

5t Emmanuel 

Zyrhai Warjri founded this sect in the K 
t has no parent body abroad. This den 
n much and the progress is slow. The nui 
in the beginning, has now risen to : 
nant claimed that the number of believe: 

said that once the followers were led 
ely jungle to wait for the second coming 
food was over, they were even made tc 
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r OD, greatly disappointed, the followers i 
es. 

rhis sect undertakes only proselytisa 
ches run are at MalkK Mawlai and Lahlyt 

li Gospel 

rhe Turoi Gospel formed about 1941, 
It in the Church of God. It is claimed thu 
ased upon spiritual fellowship, rather 
ng, 

rhe number of believers is around 2,C 
regations or local churches. Pastors look. . 
evangelists preach the Gospel of the Sr 
/hich the ministerial Assembly guides the 
ols aided by local people and by the Gov 
le sect at Thanqshalsi and Umpyrdeng. T 
igthening year by year. 

NON-CHRISTIAN MISSION 
ihnava Sect 

No active efforts were made to preach Ih' 
hnava sect in the Khasi Hills. The mea 
id imperceptibly among the Khasis here, 
bristianity, was due to two factors ; 

'0 The Khasi traders met some Vaishnavi 
■es in the plains. 

[ii) Some Jatra parties Cfolk-theatre) cc 
tiaavites visited the border villages m tiv 
;nt, not much is known of this sect; its i 
ct. The only vestige remaining is in some 
shnu sung by the Khasis of War area, pror 
uised village of SheJla 

imo S^cmaj 

ihis sect has been propagated in the ] 
iry, but its influence was very restrict 
)cr of Bramo believers (around 25) i 
ment will become extinct. The main tenet 
theism, belief that God is formless, cqu; 
were acceptable to the Khasis. The Brah 
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stiff opposition from two quarters — t 
tian Khasis. But the principal tenets, th< 
lusc and service rendered along with prer 
idicine, appealed to them, 
rhe Brahmo Satnaj has three branches 
ij, 2. Sadharan Brahmo Samaj. 3. Naba 
ij. Little is known about the first brauc 
onary, Neelamoni Chakravarty preached 
d branch while Betiode Behari Roy, an 
d by his wife, preached beliefs of the tl 
t that the differences in the beliefs of th< 
minor. Both the missionaries, who wi 
i, worked in Cherrapunjee\ they helped pi 
money, medicine and clothes. During 
ment nearly 50 years ago, there were nea: 
is and of these, the followers of Sadhan 
only about 50. Roy died in 1930 and 
later. Today all that remains of this si 
3rahmo Khasis, tablets commemoratinj 
ition of the two missionaries and a pra 
ill Brahmo informant whose father, a 
ited to Sheila in 1888, said that one Rohi 
lue the movement after the death of Be 
ae failed due to paucity of funds, 
mother 60-year-old Brahmo Khasi infe 
lly, in Shillong, some Unitarians also help 
finances and ideas. He said that only 
ted Brahmo principles, and that among i 
fines were popular. Most Brahmo Kh; 
ir Khasi pattern of bestowing property 
irter. There was no restriction on Braht 
dox Khasi dances, music and archery, 
i language. They worked for the socia 
ous sect. 

altrislma Mission 

wami Lokeshwarananda writes that aroui 
the hey-day of the non-cooperation mo' 
ng man, an admirer of Ramakrishna and 
a began visiting the local branch of i 
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!ion whose ideal of serving mankind appea 
drew from politics, became a monk and d 
tion of his name. While undergoing trainii 
ich of Dacca, he learnt that many Kha! 
i on sending their children to new schools 
the influence of any religious propagai 
Iren attending existing schools in the Hills, 
the State were managed by the Christiai 
■books used were all books of Christiai 
ember 1924, the monk, arrived, penniless, 
le Khasi Hills — the place, people and their 
He identified himself completely with tl 
them, shared their food, spoke their langu 
L their hopes and aspirations and was soon 
hem. The monk found that in the Hin 
la, few Khasis were Brahraos and the ott 
former had started a school but it had do 
Encouraging the villagers to decide what 
ik helped them to start a school. While he 
leration from them, he made it plain that 
ign missionaries who helped liberally) no mt 
spectedfrom him. The poor Khasis of 
larily on primitive agriculture, yet they 

■ the expense. A night school started for 
great success. This was followed by a day 
ided by Hindu and Christian children. Dt 
y single house in Sheila, he was pained tc 
s to Christianity often took place becausi 

■ and ignorant. The Monk’s own motive v 
ise but if a person wanted to accept iuitu 
■ed help. He cautioned the Khasis aga 
tity as a tribe; but he also stressed that the 
olation but in assimilating what was good, 
imc from and also in integration. After 
oI at Sheila was raised to the Middle Engli 
Durbar (assembly) of the Sheila confederal] 
s 500. Gradually a net-work of schools sp 
3 centre. When a school was to be starts 
stians in a body opposed the idea and thi 

either luke warm in their enthusiasm or 
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rthodox Khasi donated land. Oppositior 
.Iso overcome. A committee of the leadin 
ging to all religions was formed to take d( 
:hool. Another monk also offered help, 
rstablisbed in Shillong too. Later on, thi* 
ignificent institution embracing a wide r 
; headquarters of work in the Khasi H 
of these two monks laid the foundation i 
le Rama Krishna Mission. These two m 
lence of the Khasis in their own religion ! 
er, dispelled suspicion and antagonism tc 
In the year 1959, Tarani Purkayastha, 
irpunji, who had devoted his entire life to 
established a school there, joined hands 
, the work spread to Sheila, Cherra, Shilh 
Details are given below: 


i of village Year of starting 
Dispensary 

hella — 1924 

:hena — 1931 

Set 

hillong 1952 1933 ] 

ohbarpunji 1940 small homeopath 193 
dispensary t( 

] 


’his mission is given credit by many 
ous sects, for promoting a sense of ni 
Kihasis and also a secular outlook like tl 
■eating everyone alike. 

’he functions of this Mission are on an 'A 
cts arc read from the Bible, the Bhagvad 
end-Avesta, the Granth-Sahib and othei 
f distinguished Khasi leaders, some of th( 
acts of the Ramakrishna Mission, Durin 
e Khasi Hills, it has rendered yeomen ssr 
:es, though of a high quality, arc lov 
ational service especially in the Cherra 
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rs and dearth of adequate finances are 
most Khasis speak very highly of this in 
ave actually been initiated, i.e. taken 
It strength of devotees runs into a thousa 
o conclude, the alien influence affcctii 
ht can be divided into two major gr 
tung Christianity and the other, in 
lism. The third minor group tries to 
religious thought of ancient days, and of 
ess to add that the reasons for accepting 
'ect on a hitherto undisturbed Khasi scm 
nresting study. 
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Impact of the Missionary on 
Khasi Society 


The Khasi Hills felt the gentle breezes of the change w 
-arrival of the Britishers and missionaries in the early nine 
century. The jBrst Anglo-Khasi contact followed the anne 
of the adjoining Sylhet district by the East India Comp 
1765 as a consequence of the grant of Diwani of Bengal, 
initial uneasiness about the relations between the naliv 
aliens later took a new turn. As early as 1807, the impo 
of the knowledge of the tribals for efficient administratio 
first realised. The Court of Directors of the East India Co 
took a formal decision to this effect. In. the plains areas t 
country, the British rule was more comprehensive and t< 
more aspects of administration and day-to-day life. 
Khasi Hills, however, from its full annexation in 1833 tc 
■departure m 1947, the British rulers administered the a 
mmimum, presence and interference respecting the triba 
and customs leaving the Syiems to exercise their autho 
local matters as before. The latter existed almost like, t 
a. far lesser scale and level than the rulers of the princely 
in the country. 

The Khasi society, strong, close-knit and integratci 
bound to be affected by the presence of an alien ruler, the 
infl of his culture and the need to adjust to his waj 
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ods. Besides, there were exotic influences 
: Christian missionaries, A society mam 
because of the direct factors but also bee. 
resistance and sometimes opposition en 
: forces. Thus, inevitably, contact with a 
lien religion involved the Khasi indivi 
y; it also affected the Khasi cultural dynt 
integration. The earlier cultural settings 
;ed and after the initial cultural shock, by 
of change was accelerated. At one sts 
was enculturation. Illustration 12 and 
iqueiices. 

t legitimate question can be posed now: v 
occurred in Khasi Hills even without tl 
onaries, by the normal evolutionary proi 
of communications and spread of 
ology? The answer is and should be an ei 
Jritish rulers were only interested m cha 
It was imperative to administrative needs. 
;es (even economic ones) are not visibli 
ountry ruled by the British, without a mis 
nba] areas in Orissa. 

Targinal affects on the society caused t 
opening up of communications canne 
ad. Changes consequent on location 
n at Shillong in Khasi Hills, in 1874, sue! 
3 in large numbers leading to more and v 
iages, the upsurge in economy and in 
lects of trade, greater horizontal and v 
lation, better communications result) 
ion of new ideas, etc., do owe their ori 
But, the prime factor which induced i 
nammotfa changes in the Khasi society w; 
onaries for nearly a century or more, 
ished and unfastened the forces ofadi 
ration and opposition. The changes t 
ble degrees and stages, in the hitherto ui 
ty and grew more tangible over a peri 
ed in this chapter. Missionary influen 
^ fbr the metamorphosis in the Khasi « 
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lince the inaxiniiim exposure of Khasi 
tianity, a study of the insssionary impact i 
le largely of the impact caused by the Che 
iccount given below will reveal that the co 
onaries lay mamly in the spheres of relig 
I practices, education, medicine, health, ci 
y, skills such as printing, general econ 
mg of character like developing self-rehai 
ipearance, cleanliness, hygiene, etc., whe 
ons such as the family, early political 
mflut nee was minimal. The Christain 
rst to arrive and spread their faith; they s 
)f conversion. Thus, in the order of thing 
ct of Christianity ranks first. 

Lev. Tomlin’s assessment, after a t 
•apmjee in 1840, that the Khasi Hills 
jnary work proved to be correct. Upon t 
alone did the missionaries launch a systeri 
effort in this direction. Other success! 
h ideology of other sects, some of them of 
ms, had only a fringe influence on Khasi 
'oday, after nearly 140 years of the beginn 
a a concerted manner in the Khasi Hills, 
lOO (According to provisional census ds 
in Chapter IV) Christians in a popula 
) m the Khasi Hills. The number of * 
is alone in 1971 in the district is esti 

00 in a total Khasi population of 3,52,001 
nly about 60% of the Khasis are Christia 
rthodox Khasis After the conversion of ] 

1800, seven Khasis embraced Christianit, 

1 Khasi population became Christian. . 
I of the population had become Christii 
was 47% of the population and now ab( 
population in the district and 60% of 
ians. There is a slight discrepancy in 
'cd from the church institutions and the c 
iatter.2 

^hy is Christianity strong in the Khasi Hi 
fmdu-sm have made far lesser impact? On 
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lave married Muslims have embraced 1 
ted Muslim ways or have retained the eaj 
there has been no blend or via-raedta 
uiscd Khasis — either the Brahmso or thos 
[ by the Rama Krishna Mission or thos' 
^iksha (initiation) — number hardly a thous 
that the main factor for the success of < 
i Hills was that the earhesr Christian i 
t a true solution to their spiritual prob 
further that by the advent of Christiani 
asons, many tribals had forgotten their 
lad lost their main basic directions. As a 
li for a new light and identity became irai 
Tibal converts were inflamed by their absc 
ur. Much of the success of Christiani 
used band of devoted workers in the shaj 

■■he change in religious affiliations was 
ISO the indigenous religious practices hai 
ly by orthodox Khasis. The elaborate am 
rituals could not be explained satisfacn 
had been handed down orally. There wa 
iroblems of many Khasis w'ho had be] 
e, the novelty of another religion attractc 
ting the religion of the rulers implied ob^ 
■ewards were two; on this earth, and in th 
a person into His arms. Admission to 
IS, hospitals, jobs, help in cash or kind w 
to the Khasis by missionaries and Chr 
. preference over others, 
tatic conditions of life m the Khasi Hills b 
ation. Often, people were being cheated 
jji. These factors may be organised u 
ipt of socio-cultural disintegration: anc 
ia are presented below, by some of wl 
mnity at that time could be judged: 

. Economic inadequacy. 

. Cultural confusion, meaning essentially 
cut identity. 
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3. High frequency of unhappy homes, 

4. Few and weak associations such as visitin 
organisational memberships. 

5. Few patterns of recreation, 

6. High frequency of mental instability. 

7. High frequency of interpersonal hostility. 

8. Weak and fragmented network of commu 

The psychological concomilants of the K1 
is time were suspicion, anxiety, depression ar 
iw of human affairs. 

The hardships and persecutions of the early ( 
iny. The tribe ex-comrmmicated them; they 1 
inheiitance; even funeral rites are reportei 
med in cases of dispute. And yet the fa 
igion remained unshaken. 

After the initial culture-shock inevitable m sl 
ristianity alone of the other new religions, i 
lasis came in contact, took roots in the so 
larked that the Khasis have more readily ado 
ated Christianity and European civilisation l 
le in India.'^ He also observed that in a ren 
ic, the Khasis, under the guidance of the 
ame a nation witn its own literature; Khasi a 
1 dialects of Assam has the privilege of having 1 
^ng the vernaculars taught at the Calcutta Ui 
mg influence of European ideas also affeci 
lisation. 

Certain new problems arose initially with con' 
e settled by different parties in different way 
that in the year 1 857, when ifnw Sins' o 
ms of both Syiems and Myntris who had becoi 
e not recognised as state ceremonies had to be 
spirit of the old religion.^ Ram Singh was 
on Manick, an orthodox Khasi and Borsh 
naced Christianity, was deprived of the offio 
e, the electors felt that the fact that K J 
istianily could not deprive him of the Syiemsl 
'c was a female Syiem to perform state religiou 
: o d informant gave an instance of a ChrisU 
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i/j/OTgwho married a non-Christian — KI 
and thereby lost his membership of the c 
1 the early days, Christians kept away fr 
s. In 1939, in a Khasi house, there w 
ig drinks, whether Catholics could cut i 
af an orthodox Khasi. Catholic mission 
)r converts to take part in any religious ft 
Ltions of gentiles or Protestants. On 
dox Khasis argued that the Christian 
nitanan work as a means to further con 
were against Christians, Nearly 75 ■ 
dox Khasi farmers insisted that the ( 
3 on his farm must work on Sundays 
actors compelled Christian labourers to 'v 
)dox Khasis attached great importance 
ous and social ways; it gave them a sense 
ace, in the year 1908, when the cremation 
10 of Cherra {Shrdj took place, the ( 
a loan from the Government for conduct 
Vith the advent of Christianity and w( 
formation in social life became inevitabh 
srts adandoned their former religious i 
Is, accepting Christian teachings and oh 
and collaborations, but, they still pr 
deritance, their household usages and obs 
51 cultural and political customs. Funeral c 
I'orship and other animistic celebrat 
doned in purely Christian areas. In the R 
ped donating to the worship of Chandi 
sis still preserve them. However, there a 
ns in the practice and observances of re 
be more superficially observed than in 
alithic erections (dolmens and menhirs) h: 
idoned today by all Christian sects and e 
sis.® 

As contact between the Christian and ortl 
wed, the problem of acculturation grei 
nate and prolonged contact with the Hind' 
irds slow and gradual assimilation of 
ifs. With Muslims, the contact was nej 
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>nary work rendered the tempo of chan 
y for the proper adjustment of tribals. ' 
1 of Khasi thought began to be shaken, 
nted the degradation of Khasi societ; 
es or outcastes. Whether the results are j 
the amount of money or time spent or 
m character involved or service rendered, 
e missionaries will be considered signi 
ty. Orthodox and Hindu Khasis began to 
ing of Christian converts. This reflects th 
ity, partial psychic unity was restored. 

LS a result of a larger influx of outsi 
lity of population, there was greater ingre* 
; Khasi Hills, particularly the upland plat 
Ihynriams due to inter-marriage and 
lunications. Yet, the basic features pec 
joups— the BhoiSt Wars, Lyngants and AZ 
ito a different economy and dialect, h 
mlture of the ancient Khasis too, revolvinj 
nuclear familiar unit) and Khasi religio 
illy unchanged. The reason for this is the 
' movement for the preservation of the o 
id 1899, which would be discussed later. 
Iven though the hold pf the Khasi Mb 
t loosening as Christianity grew in sti 
liy It has withstood the assault ou it by 
igies. In the Mizo Hills (now Mizoram) 
lation is Christian although missiology be^ 
hast Hills; but, only about 60% of the Kha 
est being orthodox. The hold of the K 
ation IS an eloquent testimony to its basic 
a crucial question arises: while numbe 
ition, is conversion to be judged by mere i 
or change in the personality attitudes? 
remarked once that hearts and not the 1 
ed. Success of Christianity in the Khasi t 
m the converts maintain many an old trad 
tistence of a pro-Khasi cultural movemen 
f different religions and civilisations in 1 
leas crept into general social life. A new 1 
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merged, in the sense of a fairly advanced c 
i of the old and the new. 

al Hierarchy 

The earlier social hierarchical pattern with thi 
top of the pyramid, followed by priestly clan 
nobleman, soldiers, agriculturists and coi 
Ismen at the base, was disturbed. The classe 
se sold in slavery and criminals made to worl 
L class), became extinct. Prisoners were no 
slavery of previous days became extinct. Bui 
avery, occasioned by acute poverty, were still 
backward pockets of the Bhoi area. Christ 
jgalitanan society, and Christian teachings 
,c for emergence of a new melange in the Khs 
order had no room for the priestly clans. T 
dominating the market led to the conseqi 
t of social order on the basis of wealth, 
lin the social pyramid increasingly cut aci 
notions. Further, since the earlier respeoti 
5 not followed strictly by clans, the new socia 
e was more of a sub-cultural than cultural n 

atioQS with the Plainsmen 

Mutual curiosity marked the first contact 
pie of the plains and the hills along with d 
1 , fear and fights The transition from a bart 
.sh economy changed the basis for social rela 
romy brought with it a kind of modernity, ir 
hythm of gr,eater independence and fastei 
ivmg social systems. Stresses, strains and 
)wed. Many Khasis lacked the will to grow 
:re the will was there, there was not sufficiec 
nomy or enough dynamism and flexibility 
IS, the progress was slow. Regional imbalai 
nevitable disparity grew developing a hiafi 
insmen and the Khasis. Frequent and 
ween the two has not dispelled these ‘not toe 
tch were historical and ethnical in origin, t 
n aggravated and tnated by the appears 
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sionaries. The Khasis turned to them with 
sidered themselves superior to the rest. 

mly 

The earlier large familial institutions {kpol 
be modified and a certain ambiguity arc 
her socio -religious customs viz. family cn 
cmonies, ancestor-worship and memorial s 
down, and ties of kinship loosened. Nor 
uming a new importance. While basically, 
lained a living and active institution, the ing 
size owing to families migrating on a scale la 
iile earl er it spanned six generations on 
isent generation depth is only three gener; 
;es, two Another new trend was to switch o 
ich existed in a mild form in the War area. 
While the basic role of women still cor 
rlier role of kinder, kuche and kirche, owing 
'economic independence, and the introductii 
instian idea of patriarchal societies, two 
ticeabie. The Christian women who, more 
X counterparts, supplemented their income 
means of small trade such as stitching, 
laving or by working as daily labourers, had 
gnity or self-respect about them than tl 
imen. They began to nurture new ideas a 
ild care and about house-keeping too. An e 
auty, a keen sense of aesthetics was developei 
iterion of sheer utility to which the women cl 
lys. ' 

The other trend was, increasingly, fo 
oungest daughters and heiresses), more so 
ban areas, to surrender their rights to inher 
they wanted to be free of their social and 
ms. Even as early as 1900, under the influent 
few orthodox heiresses did not stay in th 
required by ancient Khasi custom. The, 
mccs with their husbands. Although society 
ntred the woman did not act under as 
before from her maternal uncle and c der b 
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fVrtli new occupations growing like mi 
ase in the number of educated woe 
ional independence for women too. Bi 
no rights to participate in acts of leg 
>n and judiciary. Neither could they 
'ly idurbar), nor could they elect the n 
yet, women still occupied an important 
ty. They now had more freedom of moi 
romen from aristocratic and cultured fam 
own restrictions. A Khasi informant froi 
iultured family mentioned how, though ed 
his own mother never left the premises ol 
npanied by a male— either a relative or clc 
^eat grandmother had introduced this pr 
in dignity about it. Despite the new 
:n had no intense desire to pursue a vocal 
levercnce of female progenitors diminisfae 
feature of the later family organisatio 
er’s clan, as before, adopted her childi 
itance prevailed but, as indicated earlier, 
Ltion in the position of women. Women d 
lale relatives of the iljrr. They either mam 
or with the help of the husband, 
egally and socially, despite a slight , ra 
r pattern consequent upon the spreac 
m enjoyed a high status. A case has bee 
a native officer, who was at Nongkrem 
rences, found that while he was there, or 
sed a fine of Rs 300 on one of his subje 
ipcctfully of one of his female relatives, 
ordained women to be loyal to their don 
ly in the task jef^urthering family tie 
r the impact’ of missionary influence i 
■e, women now enjoyed far more latitude 
were quite free in their movement 
ly in political and social affairs. In contini 
n, they assumed control of important fam 
and showed themselves thrifty in tht 
ess. Men have lagged behind in this 
;ly and economicu y backward Bhai an 
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lically, descent is through the mother bv 
lingless due to extreme poverty. My owi 
bristian families influenced by western 
ired a new sense of assertion; to this extt 
ne in the earlier status oF women, which H' 
with that of men. Men disapproved ii 
Ference of the wife’s male and other re 
eming the children and the family. This tra 
ic case of urban families, Christian ones 
1 by Hinduism. But in the case of majorit; 
earlier ideas and pattern of family life 
e were some minor variations but these v 
y educated women were now interested in 
; besides the home. They were also inten 
as generally felt that it was in the fitit 
en were politically more active; interest 
of women led on to a chain of wider int< 
ii, legal and even religious. 

(t has been stressed that m early days, 
re of the early Khasi society was in a sense 
le significant roles of the eldest maternal ui 
her. Now, the importance shifted from the 
ather. Children came closer to the latter t' 
■i'kin relatives. The eatlier family ties loos 
no longer as cohesive a bond as befo 
ions practices and beliefs have died down ; 
omic circumstances, widening disparitie 
iging times, but because of a change in 
ig with the dying down of the practices of ; 
;r the clan stone {mawbah), and erecting 
irstwhile delicate but strong tie of Apot v 
omic in nature has also been broken. As a 
time in Khasi social history, the problem s 
and illegitimate children in families where 
lose to their own families as before, C; 
became a problem too. There was a confu 
any older members of the family, T 
iriiy of the clan was felt in every matter, 
ning. 
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nage 

iarlier, courtship had been the tradi 
iage, although arranged marriages pre 
ig the aristocratic families. Their free 
:al sexual play but, chastity was value 
tional pattern of courtship became amon 
irriage. While the basic modes remained 1 
elaborate practices associated with marria 
marriage ceremonies became less elabo 
these declined considerably. Thenumbe 
ment increased. Divinations were not cor 
made, prayers were offered to U B/ei; th 
lixing of the liquor (Klad) out of the 
rs brought by the bride and the groo 
ual basis of marriage as an institutior 
age lightly. Desertion and divorces were 
ially among the orthodox Khasis. One in 
among the Christians, divorces, extra-mi 
iousness had increased although the nutr 
one down among the Christians. My ov 
imong all sects marriage had been stabilisi 
til the earlier rules of abstinence in m, 
strictly observed. During the later years 
lished. The new political importance of 
ted to better developed communicatior 
L boost to the economy; the missionariet 
le latter. The influx of outsiders into the 
3r mobility led to increase in the numl 
ages and marriages with non-Khasis. 
between Khasis and non-Khasis si 
Lushais and among non-tribals, beri 
'is, Bengalis and Nepalis. Exogamy and a 
is into the Khasi society followed the sa 
1 C case of Khasis married to Muslim 
iages, the Khasis had embraced Islam. 

?he exogamous unit, Kur or Jaid fclar 
y, that descended through females, has 
centuries. The missionaries could not dir 
:nce this raatri-centred social institutio 
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er, the clan is strictly exogamous, as b 
of Umsohsm told me how in the early 
the Catholic missionaries tried to ii 
ce, which, according to the Khasis wt 
d. Violation of it amounted to the comm 
; early years of their work in the Khasi Hi 
jerman Fathers) who preached the Cathc 
irted some inter and intra-Jijir marriag 
fawphlang, LaiikynseiV and Laitkor. Ever 
ed to this. When such marriages took j 
positive encouragement of the missionari 
places was affected. Not only was fv 
ed but all the Christians went back t 
i religion again. The work of the missioj 
te setback; never again did any missionar 
ce. 

■here were changes in certain wedding ritt 
Society became more relaxed; for mstai 
males of the female’s kur could now attc 
;r, the groom stayed on with thebridi 
of two or three children and then moved 
i of his own. Over the years this stay be 
aid that only in the interior, there are o( 
pie staying on in the bride’s house till the 
, Otherwise, in most cases, the couple 
h or so, and in urban areas, after a few di 
although marriage remained a sacraments 
of abstinence were observed strictly, i 
IS relating to marriage died down gradu 
le nineteenth century. Most informani 
ger generation of the early twentieth 
/e in them while those who were still yot 
[ about them. The custom of offering b 
i which the entire Khasi culture revolvcdi 
thotdoi Khasis and by a large mjyority 
ified themselves with the Khasi society. ^ 
md ordinances that permitted and recog 
iows, widowers and divorcees were stil 
g the Catholics. Procreation was considoi 
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■Triage. In the earlier Khasi society, meth 
?ere not known; strength lay in numbers 
hat men should multiply. Children were 
lessings of God. As the setting changic 
an land in certain areas; flourishing 
ring wealth anew and its display; the clan 
it up and there was a glaring economic di 
tv awareness of it. The increasing resp 
ngng of a child (better clothing, educatio 
ly and there was a new awareness of t 
ited by ouls'ders. On the one hand, the I 
ply^in numbers and on the other, the ban 
ildren was experienced. And yet, fami 
lOT acceptable — more so in rural areas 
ority of urbanites. The strong feeling aga 
cquately by the following couplet. 
fan la u briew ba la kha 
I wan rah la u soh khaw. 

Every person who is bora has his share c 
rod provides for every one), 
fhasis who opposed family planning qu 
;rb in support of their point of view, 
n the later years, as before, no stigma was 
;ss, except in the War area, where belief i 
tain ing the cause of barrenness prevailed 
ted to, so that the cause of barrenness co 
: could well be the sin of the family (daw 
fallen on the woman. As before, this did 
rrence of a divorce should a man so desirf 
iloncubinage was accepted by early K1 
ness of human nature. Christians accepts 
1 way although according to the Church, 
t a sin. My enquiries in the field revealei 
olics, there was less concubinage; at least, 
man who kept a concubine was called L 
xmomic obligations to the woman and he 
In the early years, marriages of Christians 
d initial difficulties which included socit 
1 of religious principles. An instance may 
rthodox Khadduh (as such an heiress) wt 
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What can explain more change in the i 
pared to the dress of women? Some inl'c 
ion that in the Khasi social system, womei 
:e m order to retain this position, they m 
5 in the typical Khasi way although t 
nsive and cumbersome. Other informani 
e the more convenient and inexpensive d 
Women in the Bhoi and Lyngnam areas 
workers in fields, tended domestic anims 
chores and were extremely poor, dressed ! 
! functional manner and voiced almost no 
t dress. The general feeling was that the c 
en was not a gift of the early Christian 
from early days women wore similar 
iCnts. 


rhe Christian missionaries explained to 
rtance of a healthy and balanced diet. 
:r used entirely for the purposes of divi 
came to be eaten on a larger scale 1 
anaries were also responsible for the breal 
ding milk as a food item among the 
srts and the progressive non-Christians a 
also explained the importance of milk as ; 
od. Yet, in many places, more so in the 
lot take milk as a beverage or with tea 
vailable, or it was too expensive or it was 
ids tha' it was an animal secretion or an < 
staple food of the Khasis remained the 
1 The daily meal of the average person c 
1 rice, chillies and a dry tuberous roo 
lal workers and labourers and porters ’ 
’ loads on their backs ate three meals as bi 
ing one in the noon and one in the cvei 
not manual labourers took two meals da 
in between except water. About 40% 
ging to the age-group 40-70 years said 1 
They ate sumptuous meals and only 
len. Rice-cakes prepared in two or thr 
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ngles, berries and wild roots tCid commoi 
iim and marrow (also kno'^ as squa 
)es and sweet potatoes, bananas, were 
sh, boiled beef, pork and chicken were 
David Scott introduced the potato t( 

1 missionary qualified in agriculture 
y years ago, for introducing many new 
s who stayed in Shillong and the nearbj 
ned the importance of tending vegetable 
re, etc. Cauliflower, cabbage, a variety of 

l s, capsicums and fruits such as pineap 
es were new to the Khasis. Now the; 
ar. Yet, even in interior villages, w 
nee or advice of Government had not 

l t, a 90-year-old informant said that woi 
ended vegetables prayed to U Blei (God) 
ifter the crops. During a visit to the villa 
e Wur area, I met a widow who had been 

I to the small patch of kitchen vegetable 
i she was better, she came out and 5p< 
ot think that I have forgotten you, or nej 
veil. Do not have any ill feeling.’ Wh 
ered, she found that the crop of vegetable 
old me how she was grateful to U Bk 
5, and the consequent neglect of the vegt 

II as any crop that was well-tended. 

>y the early years of the twentieth centurj 
ular drink. Most urbanites took tea with 
he consumption, on the average, was six 
In the villages situated on the main roa 
, while many Khasis took tea with sugar 
number did not take either milk or sugar 
ste’, I was told. In the interior, tea was 
idding sugar by most families except a ( 
irogressive. Coffee was taken by very 1 
es living in and around Shillong; so were 
and squashes. The latter are too ex 
is. 

leals were normally eaten with finj 
tians, especially those living in urban ares 
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Elery and crockery. Spoons made of meta 
In addition to earthera vessels and ba 
iners used earlier to store -water and grain 
inium, copper and brass were used. Glai 
■s (the latter more so) were used for drink 
*f spoons, and vessels could have arise 
lUng the missionaries. 

'aboos regarding food and other items s 
F milk were also not observed very stric 
ve members of the Nongtarimg jaid (clan) 
le which was earlier considered a taboo fo- 
nched inhibitions against particular iten 
down change and by loosening taboos i 
i society was made more dynamic by the n 
uter- ethnic marriages brought some cha 
f beef and pork was not prohibited in Kha 
itarily, those who were mar'ied to Hindi 
come under their influence, gave thes 
need by Htoduisin, whether by the Bn 
ikrishna Mission also acted likewise. 

ulaiits 

)rinking still forms very much a part of 
i despite the fact that Christianity, K 
uisra preach temperance. Indeed mat 
are habitual drinkers. Jones, the P 
.ry taught the distillation of liquor to the 
rice-beer or a spirit distilled from rice on 
drink was of two kinds: (1) .STa Kiad Him 
Bamboo liquor {sidd kiad was also drunk 
nade out of potatoes. Most of the housi 
;d the drink at home; for, drinks formed a 
Mcial and religious ceremonies. With f 
anaries, sophisticated drinks common i 
introduced to the affluent Khasis, the i 
Christians. The Christian missionaries 
drink to some of their visitors durini 
ugh the church forbade drinking. 

Tobacco was earlier either chewed or sn 
1 resembled the hookah of the north Ind 
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ruralitcs, the practice continued. By t^ 
■y, bim (rolled leaves into which tobacco 
:d and a quarter of a century later, cigarc 
nable. Among the rich hChasis, cigars 
lered the style. Indigenously made ban 
ommon. 

.n attempt was made by the British to cl 
)f opium into the malarious Bhoi couni 
ve and many Khasis from other areas als 
I. This practice has all but vanished n" 
r provided by opium are now available frc 

mism 

'he Christian missionaries preached 
istic’ beliefs which they disbelieved and c 
a considerable decline in belief in clan P 
g Christian Khasis. This decline, in tui 
d) regarding the eating of the clan totem 
ially among educated members and tl 
For instance, the members of the Tfu 
strictly forbidden the eating of crabs, no 
iboo. Beliefs that certain objects as, for 
rs. or animals, also died down among the* 

cioes 

)awai kynhat, local herbal medicines, wei 
n medicines. The Western missionari; 
lines and the Hindu missionaries provji 
lines The Western missionaries also in 
and inoculation as a measure against 
ra. In the early stages, the Khasis kept 
measures; as informants insisted, chick 
vere looked upon as favours from the C 
>reign missionary became a symbol of pn 
restige soon became a matter of conv 
;ines and gradually, the faith was bail 
tians were convinced of the efficacy of th 
1 orthodox Khasis saw that the general h( 
improved and that Christians were being 
jdicines, they also began taking new med 
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wer« more expensive and were within tl 
ch. Among some Khasis, the belief grei 
ines were more effective. By the end of l 
twentieth century, 70% of the urban popr 
rural population were taking allopathic 
lation was given by a Kaviia/ (practitioner 
whose father was a compounder working 
x;tor. 

s a result of the excellent pioneer work di 
rs, Ignorance and fear about surgery was < 
ar-old Christian woman from Cherra sai 
sue. After two years of marriage, her i 
her to the Hospital of the Welsh Missioi 
t^hen the surgeon advised surgery, she ( 
dd grandmother too supported the doctor' 
ted to have said that doctors are the men 
and who know and do good. Of cou 
s, a lot of perseverance and patience wat 
of the doctors. A 60-year-old Presbyt 
on from Wales narrated an incident about 
place 25 years ago. A 40-year-old man wj 
idly disease and severe abdominal pain. H 
and seeing his condition the villagers kept 
aately, the man himself went to stay nea: 
ly isolated himself from the entire village, I 
lira every day; at times he took it and at i 
He was upset and his temper grew as hi 
arable. He became an outcaste and woul 
and became cranky. The doctor contini 
ugh his wife, asking if I could visit him. E 
wife that he would jump off the cliff fro 
kgain, I sent word to the desperate man a 
for him, and the man sent word that he 
lis. Giadually, medicines were sent to h 
these were thrown away in anger. After oi 
a change and the man started taking 
e relief and as the man felt better, he si 
icines regularly. After a few days, he < 
enquired as to who had sent him the 
d if I could meet him When I met bin 
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ment recommended further, for he came 
is Saviour. He accompanied me to Shii 
tor, I have placed my life in your hands. 

He was operated upon and very grade 
returned to the village. Then onward; 
e there were about six Christian houses 
gnorance about surgery was removed.” V 
from the village Wahkdait said how 
ng (foreign) doctor had come and 
ats having cold and cough, he gave t 
y medicine. ‘The tablet was small, white 
on telling each visitor. Gradually, whet 
old, cough or headache they would volun 
r and ask for the white magical tablet, 
nant whose maternal grandfather ga 
nnes, said that the Khasis of his village 
believed in the eflScacy of these medicines 
mary, inspired by the Vedanta phil 
ige of universal religion of Swarni Vi 
itic zeal burning in him, came to the villa] 
: miles away from Cherrapmjee) upon 
>cal Khasis who wanted to learn Bengi 
lat the Christian missionaries there were 
•e of the Hindu religion to the Khasis. 
practitioner of homeopathy. Single-hand 
1 and opened a dispensary there. H’s info 
I KyTibat (Khasi herbal medicine) was n 
fectivc by some Khasis as allopathy or ho 
the latter to be cheaper; further, th 
y available. But many Khasis had fai 
ine too, as it was cheap, effective m ce 
gave a sense of identity, as it had been 
icestors. With the increasing influence o 
spathic schools of medicine, the earlier 
inal practice and religion ceased to be a 
lumber of Khasis who believed that sic 
?ry evil spirits and through the agcnc; 
is declined, but this belief was etiU* 
tians too, in times of crisis, are re 
ached Nongknias for worship to appease 
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one-setting too, this medicine was conside 
If many Khasis. 

has been emphasised earlier that natural 
b and sohphirah were used by the Kha 
1 . Ground charcoal and the skin of the 
were used for the cleaning of the ti 
ne were not regular. Rinsing of the moutl 
er was the body cleansed, the hair co 
were the nails trimmed regularly. The mi 
iness of person and surroundings, boiling 
inking water, regular bathing and washin 
, fresh clothes Earlier, the higher-ups 
particular about the cleaning and general 
n. The missionaries, patiently and i 
;r grooming and hygienic habits. Thus, 
became aware of the importance of clea 
ibution of the Christian missionaries w 
of the people through hygiene. Soap, t 
les came to be used increasingly in u 
f wooden, bamboo and bone combs also 
brought from the markets of the plai 
rup. 

ade to Ghlld-Blrtli 

[here was change in the attitude to cl 
days, old and experienced women fro 
. attended delivery cases. This was the 
interior, for, few rural families could aflf< 
ties. There were disp.;nsaries and hospi 
the affluent rural families did avail of the 
png, there were a number of hospital 
ling women of labourers went there for i 
stayed normally for three or four days. 
3nta was not preserved for the naming cer 

eeption and Pregnancy 

In later years, although biological facts o 
nancy were known tp the Khasis, they stil 
of God was supreme. Most of the earlier 
;nan’y were observed by all sects of Khasr 
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1 , fbTj'iyfe was held sacred. Missionary 
any marked impact as those earlier beliel 

lOS 

iany early taboos died down, for the 
s preached against them and the pro^ 
dOK Khasis came under their influence. Ft 
j a taboo (rang-) to build a house with stoi 
sides, to use iron or nails in building a h 
one timber in building the hearth and a : 
1 earlier. In the early years of the ni 
the house of a pronounenc Khasi was bu 
he first square-shaped house built in the 
arlier taboos were not observed, local lab. 
It and labour had to be hired from Sylhe 
lutting of trees from sacred forests (Lai 
ioh) and many other taboos were also no 
onaries spoke strongly against the obscrvi 
easons. It meant denying certain thing.s t 
nent; and, it also meant identification wit 
'e. The taboos were observed less strict 
ers; for instance, the taboo regarding the 
ifter the death of a spouse placed on a wi' 
marriage near vanished in urban areas 
riages were few in number. But some othf 
I on the Khasi rural mind e g , not killing 
without first throwing rice in the directior 
g with any one, except with one’s fellc 
rashing of paddy was going on. Norraall; 
hunting, they did not observe the taboo £ 

icraft and Sorcery 

htchcraft and sorcery were tinged witi 
befoie. In decent company, tl is topic wa; 
1. The belief in witchcraft and sorcery of 
lox, urban and Christian Khasis died do 
also vanished considerably among many ! 
ted classes. But, among certain sectio 
elief was so deep-rooted that whenever a 1 
believed it to be due to the sacrifices tl 
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I. In the beginning of the twentieth centui 
ases when murders were reported to have 
ior as well as near the urban areas, the v 
hces to Gods.® Among some families, the 
certain extent. And, among Christiai 
Some people, both orthodox and Chris 
he belief partially, ‘to partially appease t 
gave bits of cloth, or strands of hairs, o 
affered these, so that the wrath of the Th 
:r them. The fear of the ‘serpent mon 
r Khasis. 

KJhasi 

"he presence and activities of the missiona 
e open the strong revivalist forces witl 
irthodox forces in Khasi society consol 
dating against the spread of and conven 
It was thus that the Seng Khasi movei 

'he Seng Khasi was founded by some educ 
: Khasis with the object of preservatic 
i culture and religion. The original idea h 
angmen’s association and Khaisis of all 
n. But the Christians were militant and 
it became a body of orthodox Khasis, 
is associated with the movement are Jeebo 
Chandranath Roy, and Kupardan; a 
1 Charan Das, was also an important mei 
5 of preserving Khasi culture were discuss 
he guiding principles of the Seng Khasi w 

1. The Association or assembly would a 
who adhere to the tenets of kinship a 
Khasi ancestors. 

2. Members' belief should be that man 
world to earn righteousness throuj 
man is born to seek love and propag; 

1. Members should respect their fell 
sense of humanity and divinity. 

God, the sovereign Lord is to be ac< 
Almighty Creator, the Giver of all. 
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present (oo, the Christians barring the < 
:m Khasi dances, keep away from this c 
iberal Christians do help in or vvitne 
ties. Earlier, the Christians, upon ccmvi 
dance costumes and jewellery, thus di 
with the early dances. Though strong 
tghly anti-Chnstian in nature, the work t 
lied over the years. The body runs a s 
welfare centre is run in Sohryng Khamr, 3 
blished annually. Other activities inclu 
il dance festival. Shad suk Mynsiem. So 
id are Langkyrdem, Mawsynram and Mav^ 
he annual dance festival. Shad Suk Mynsh 
The Khasi Hills since ages have been a L 
■s. The periodic dancing was called phur. 
n vogue today are the Shad Suk M 
'crem dance. The former lasts for two or 
s dance for happiness and peace of mi 
or dance and a festivity one. As before 
part in it; costumes are as gorgeous as bcf 
he present general feehng is that Chri 
IS inroads in the earlier Khasi culture and 
ing. The Seng Khasi is helping the revi 
i culture, thereby preventing the absorp 
entirely. A Christian informant said that 
tly felt; for the revival of Khasi dancing, 
nes bring all the Khasis closer. He said 
m times, such activities could be perfo 
abranccs of earlier ceremonies or rites in i 
his movement began basically as a reactio 
hristianity, anticipating the danger to 
i culture. Later on, owing to the infiue 
dox Khasis, some of them convinced of i 
ts of Christian teaching, there was a r 
r attitude of preserving all aspects of Kha 
ty. Thus, many ceremonies and ritual; 
sentimental than rational; an attempt was 
stitious Khasi minds, so that they wouh 
movement, however, is handicapped groat 
ed workers aad finance on the one hand, s 
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s of Christians to spread Christianity 
factor is the increasing acceptance of wes 
nomenon that is nationwide. A paralk 
may be drawn mother resurgent and revi 
irailar nature m the country, most of whi' 
pposition to Christian teachings and the 
,n religious beliefs and the Hindu religion 


econd only to conversion, and in fact i 
ition ranks as the most important con 
tian missionaries in the Khasi Hills. I 
I object of imparting education was to fur 
irocess uas resulted m opening to the 
is, all the wide horizons of knowledge thri 
ition. 

ts per oral traditions, the K basis had a : 
in the floods. Later, some Khasi village 
:s called masoi, who could read and wn 
! on plantain or fan-palm leaves. The Ba 
inaries to come to the Khasi Hills, attem 
few Testament into Khasi by the use of tl 
the translation was considered so imperfe 
lintelligible to the natives.® Perhaps the 
ili orthography with its more complex \ 
e one hand unsuitable to the Khasi langu 
, the Bengali translators proved madequa 
:ry over spoken Khasi, Thus the attempt 
id unsuccessful. It was for this reason 
planned to abandon the use of Bengali 
nly m 1841, with the advent of the Welsh 
of a scnpt for the Khasi language was ( 
luction of the Roman alphabet, which fit 
e, uniform, and legible order. In adof 
.bet, phonetic adjustments were made tc 
age. The Cherra dialect became the 
lage for the purpose of script. 

Vith the birth of a script to the language 
iucation of the Khasis was laid. The proi 
5 Khasis was thus a direct contribution of 
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las Jones, who walked up to Cherrap 
y considered to be the father of Khasi 
10 brought a script to the language and v 
es began the process of formal education 
olicy and thus his Mission’s goals m the 
oquently explained in a letter sent by 
days: 'The only plan which appears to m 
d purpose is to establish schools in th' 
.ch the K-hasis— children and adults— t 
age; and to instruct them in the princi 
m : or, in other words, to give them som 
IS is given in our Sunday schools at h 
luce any other feature, except what may 
the children to the schools, or to train 
j make use of the natives to teach their fe 

.d In this way we shall not only bn 

e in the knowledge of gospel docinnes I 
them to read and when we shall hav 
;d the Holy Scriptures into their languagf 
at least, m every family able to read 
tble to understand them also—and 1 v 
1 important step towards their evan 
ice education, and through education 
Thomas Jones laid the foundations by 
ichools in the Khasi Hills and prepared t 
ptly was the ‘First Khasi Reader’ {Ka ku 
Kond, a translation, called ‘Mother’s Gif 
Tie many initial problems confronting thi 
dd of education were met and overcora 
nd perseverance. Opposition arose an 
it became evident that the missionar 
sely influencing the students and eroded 
i In some instances, the boys refused to 
.ces. Five boys attending the school c 
-dreaded operation in view of the beli 
-thirsty Thlen secures the knot of a mail 
is family are doomed to a horrible dea 
ts frequently resorted to egg-breaking to i 
imons were in favour of the children atte 
Is. As a result, schools were frequently 
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tier or the atteadance was irregular.tt W 
apter IV the initial opposition attendin 
Lewis in trying to educate the Khasi worn 
<)W\A 2ii Cherrupmjee. There were certa 
sition which provided a lighter relief t 
Toup of orthodox Khasis appear to have 
earlier script was lost owing to the will i 
3 his wish that Khasis remain without a £ 
jersisted when there were positive clashes 
dd values. 

Vith the opening of schools in the inte 
or a formal training in academic and vocs 
lers from among the local population 
rting education m more and more scl 
ional training centres were also opened 
■Iso established, making Christian publicat 
ng the local missions more independent, 
IS were translations printed and shipped 
n the Khasi Hills. The efforts of vanoi 
of educational institutions have also be 
:r IV. Until the advent of Independence i 
wentieth century, the missions prepared 
'1 text-books also, later conforming t( 
ribed by the government, 
is mentioned earlier, the government 
mary efforts by means of grants. The n 
ecomraend educated Khasis for jobs aud 
us gains from education. An incident 
Lgpai of the manner in which an Insp 
:d to recommend grants to a school on tl 
ot imparting Christian religious teachings 
ted to Mahatma Gandhi who wrote in 
against such coercive practices of th' 
d Christianity. However, the missionary t 
le people owing to its high standard. It re 
iiscipline, self-reliance (as against the earl 
ir ing) and cleanliness. Education also pi 
rsonality and leadership in every sphere c 
ous, political and professional, 
following the Welsh Presbyterian missi 
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mission that started work in the Kbasi I 
,al work. Thus, the Catholics, the Ram 
;rs and others began to spread eduoatio 
thus broke the economic and social barr 
lans of literacy and medical help accompa 
and understanding. The Welsh Presbj 
time, being the pioneers in the field, 
.tion and the quality of education was of ; 
ntelhgenisia and elite thus began to e 
is. With the passing of time and shifting 
; Government to Shillong, which grew in i 
il of Assam, the missionaries also carried 
»ng, and established a network ofinsti 
the Presbyterians had the maximum nui 
ifed by the government. 

'he initial impact of the missionary v 
ibility of employment opportunities, medn 
:ies, education etc., led in a waj, to an aci 
lart of the orthodox Khasis. While rel 
earlier culture, they were quick to realise 
iducation imparted by the missionaries 
i joumap2 there was a lot of controversy ; 
chmg of the missionaries; so in Sohra, U 1 
i, started a small school in his compound 
ly males such as the father-in-law of Ka 1 
i and U Sorki Dotoi went to study Bengal 
tpore. Others after them were the fatht 
r of U Raimuni, the father of U Joy. The 
ather of U Kishun, the father of U Pb 
0 go to study Bengali in Sylhet'. They fell 
jcnefit from the Welsh who. instead, 
tianity through education in Khasi and in 
ise there was no satisfactory and comf 
^clsh Schools, the respective fathers of 
)jo, and of Delising and others went t( 
them followed U Sib Charan Roy, U Bab 
Singh. Many others also followed and 
Bengali. Babu Jeebon Roy later starts 
ng (1877-7S), which has now become 
School and as a consequence there are 
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double graduates in the Khasi Hills. An I 
a was also started by the people theraselv 
iVhile the imposition of an alien religion b 
Jgh the medium of education evoked 
■>d03t Khasjs, there was also the quick r 
fits of such education. Thus there could 
ist the missionaries who had done so mi 
nferiority complex also grew among certa 
superior civilisation of the western i 
als. There was an urge and longing to be 
with education and look dignified and 
. The orthodox Khasis felt left out both 1 
lains and by the Christian Khasis and to r 
to Sylhet and other places for educat 
5 Their efforts in this direction did not 
;d fruits. There was the case of Homiwel 
ear 1896, went to Calcutta for higher educ 
bal, the Hindus refused to let him be . 

1 and the Christians boycotted him as 
tian. Ultimately, in order to complete h 
ae a convert and accepted Christianity, 
in medicine m 1904. A writer, he wrote i 
■f Khasi history. 

ven as late as the beginning of the t 
agh on the one hand, assimilation at 1 
en the orthodox and Christian Khasi, susj 
lutual antagonism remained. The followi 
lary of the late U Jeebon Roy will testify t 
?Jst November^ 1901-. We talked and came 
ight The teacher in the Christian shoo 
halt there as it was ‘prohibitive and sinful 
my words. 

'5th December, 1901: We arrived at Mt 
ay and no Christian would give us place ti 
m Roy was an orthodox Khasi, mfluencf 
propagated at Cherra and Shillong. He 
'dox Khasis should also be educated. As 
;d the school at Shillong. His sons wen 
iculates. While his six sons had Bengali 
hters had Khasi names 
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he number of educated Khasis began to i 
thanks mainly to the efforts of the tn’ssi 
there were more Christian Khasis tha 
•8, two Khasi males passed the BA. exa 
tta University. In 1905, six Khasis hi 
Khasi women also began to occupy im] 
iety in their own rights, by virtue of edui 
was the first female matriculate (around 
(Cbyne) was the first graduate (19 
e was the first lady minister in Assam, 
adullah around 1937, ten years before 
ountry. Female literacy began to grow j 
1932 states that the Khasi women oc 
in India m the pre-Independence day 
:y, Khasi women began to work mcreasi 
s, teachers and magistrates. 

Tie following table shows the percentage 
:d Khasi and Jaintia Hills District : 



Tear 

Persona 

■ 

ntage of literacy 

1901 

6.72 


uding the age 

1911 

6.51 


ip 0-4. 

1921 

9.05 

] 


1931 

10.94 

] 


1941 

16.15 



1951 

22.96 



1961 

37.15 



1971 

39.69 



ts noted earlier, the missionaries started 
er the cause of conversion. Later, the Pre 
: that no convert should be admitted 
ut first leaming to read, exceptions beir 
■ase of those far too old to learn.ic Othe 
Torts for spreading education among tl 
'ally intelligent, the Khasis have made full 
j which 100 years of devoted work by the 
available. Educated Khasis, both womi 
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slsewhere to work, and Khasi lady doctors 
lealth visitors were to be found in many p 
a. It was largely due to the education 
>narjes and the encouragement for leaders 
Hhurch organisation that the Khasis bega 
xpress their opinions with frankness an 
a new awareness of political, economic a 
hanging times. Ka Riti in Khasi does n< 
ious adherence to old antiquated iusti 
es an adoption of certain decrees and 
1 development of this tribal community b 
rship and efficient administration.^® 1 
ited on account of education imparted bj 
ded excellent leadership as has been n 
ks to the good cultural heritage, the sobe 
missionaries and closeness to the seat 
il of Assam, Khasi leadership along wi 
rship of the hill areas brought about a pei 
’e in the Khasi Hills and other neighbou 
on of Meghalaya whereas m some other i 
like Nagaland and Mizoram, violence ha 
ion the role of the Ramakrishna Missioi 
of nationalism, and preaching, like the 
rsal brotherhood of man. Thus the Khas 
id their own religion and of a much widei 
education imparted by the missionaries 
he status of women and children, ss state 
i men, with communication of new id< 
: themselves independently. The importa 
1 to wane. Children too became mo 
tious and well-mannered. For the childre 
re boon and a major break-through from 
mhygienic lives their earlier generations 
; and significance of the education i: 
onaries in the Khasi Hills can hardly be 
imphasized. If the historical accident of 
tan Mission had not occurred, the clock c 
ational field in Khasi Hills would be beh 
atury and the quality would have been 
)usly far less too. 
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charge is often levelled in the country th 
reas, the foreign missionaries, through 
led by them, alienated the tribals from tl 
I culture and slowed down the prog 
ation. The charge sounds unfair when f 
d. The missionaries w'ere from a forei 
;ach a foreign religion. In preparing 
urc and in teaching in the schools, tht 
their own culture, civilisation and child! 
ranslated their own literature, depictini 
>reign land than that nearer the hills. If 
one to work in those days, they would ha 
ng upon Indian literature and examples, 
irly period of missionary work in the Kha 
of Indian nationalism in the modern fo 
ed. In fact, in these distant lands, the eel 
e approaching Independence were not 
or two black sheep among the later day 
indulged, in some other parts of the north 
eking against the interests of ihe count 
of missionaries as a class was humani 
s have yielded positive results for the nati 
taother criticism against the missionary 
1 is that it did not foster or provide an 
:e education resulting in imbalance, with t 
inities. It is true that the youth of Kbasi 
; of the hill areas in north east India, shoi 
umanities, rather than science subjects. I 
the new found written literature promote 
Tcrent forms of expression and this was f 
jrocesses of the Church, such as Sunday s 
cal church elders, etc. To this extent, sci 
vely receded into the background. Abs 
il climate could also have led to a lai 
ce. But. so was the case in many oth 
ibroad where traditional subjects in hum 
e graduate higher status and better plumi 
ce education. 
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■atare 

"he impact of the missionary on Khasi i 
i in the new literature; it mirrors the eth 
Bareh tells us that according to traditioi 
i Script was lost during an incendiary a 
ler story states that it was lost in a flood.i 
leir own script, uhe Khasis in the past t' 
hr neighbours — Bengali, Assamese, Persiai 
leeping records. The present Khasi alpi 
. note of, was derived from 'the Roma 
luced as late as 1841. It was then that 
lorn. 

"homas Jones deserves the title of the 
ture. He gave a script to a hitherto spok 
ired the first books in Khasi. The n 
ved him also produced literature, mainh 
1 the churches and schools. As the aim v 
tianity, the early Khasi literature was mos 
Lev. William and Mrs Lewis who came to 
143, stayed here for 18 years and left f 
ig these early and uncertain years, they 
s into Khasi, and their contribution can ai 
timated. William Lewis translated the i 
ment into Khasi, some Gospels and Book 
irst printed copies of the latter arrived in 
and people flocked m crowds singing 
hanksgiving to meet the first consignment 
"he later years saw the publication of a 
1 ), completion of the Translation of the B: 
akespeare and a series of ‘Khasi readers' 
ithical lessons such as Khasi phawars (ora 
raditional lines during the bone-burial ct 
iports, bear hunt, taking of enemy heads 
\^eikha (the father’s mother). By mid-n 
;s were also made to publish the characte 
Lhasi language such as the vocabulary, syt 
;nts. 

n 1889, the first periodical in the Kt 
shed, and around this time began tk 
;m Khas' literatures® Iji 1595 a nor 
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lily, U Khasi Mynm was started by Horm 
articles of current interest were publis 
it epitomised an anti- missionary, or rathe 
on to the prevailing Christian trends. Soi 
nsibk for cultural awakening were Jeel 
. Berry, Rabon Smgh, and Sib Charan Ro 
;s possessed playlets but no original dr 
created. The first historical work of the h 
Ka Ri Khasi by B.K. Sarma Roy was p 
n outline of modem history in Khasi. Mi 
I from Cherrapimjee, and it was the Cherri 
adopted for the writing ol Khasi m the tl 
ilace IS also noted for its refined moral e 
of native traditions. 

oumalism also grew steadily. Journals stai 
inaries expressed views counter to those < 
started by Christian missionaries. Horr 
igs were powerful vehicles of Khasi 
rn journals are many. 

'he third phase of modern Khasi literatun 
1940. During these years, cultural reone 
nng; eminent writers wereHomiwel Ly 
hoh, G. Costa, H. Elias, T. Cajee and t' 
Tham. They wrote on a variety of subject 
n 1926, the first novel, a translation from 
'harak U Alladin, was published. The t 
iareh. In 1924, an adaptation of the 
shed. In 1928, M. Bareh also published t 
Grammar, D.N.S. Wahlang published 
.1 studies — a model English Translatioi 
ih Primer. 

'he Seng Khasi, a cultural organisation, p 
rst non-Chnstian song-book. The first p< 
Ladhon. Soso Tham wrote on love, past 
philosophy; among his poems, Ki Hynniei 
lassie. 

'hemes such as patriotiara, religion, origii 
1 culture and poetry were incorporated i 
ture. In the contemporary Khasi literatu 
id 1941, many text-books and newjou 
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:t3 were published. Drama, folk tales ai 
i literature e.g. educational articles and 
evoked much interest. Among many el 
a taste for Western literature popularise 
Renderings from English classics are mai 
there grew a pride in the indigenous K 
ndian literature. The last was due to the 
n missionaries. 

Ihasi is a living language and has inexham 
ialectical variation is immense and yet mo 
lifflilate words, technical terms, idioms, et< 
:ts into iht Cherra form of speech — a o 
nissionaries and educationists did good ' 
'Jherra dialect the medium of instructu 
rceful and effective dialect and has the pi 
tad assimilation. 

a sum, the impact of the missionary on 
wo-fold; it introduced the Khasis to Cl 
precepts and western literature; on th. 
on, it also awakened the patriotic fervou 
the Khasi world-view in its different aspe 
iting for the first time. Anoiher feeling 
gmg to a nation — the history of Indifi 
ancient epics were translated. Thus, for tl 
is were required to think beyond their are 
ince the writing of Khasi m the first quart 
n Bengali alphabet, there has been a pht 
; Khasi Iiteratuie. There now exists a de’ 
le language. It is evident that under the i 
ology and secularism language will play a 
■ingmg cohesion and change in tribal 
Chaudhari.2i The extensive literature th, 
i is both religious and secular, and it oi 
1 growth to missionary efforts. 

eation 

dthough drinking was forbidden and ten 
bristianity, Khasi Niam and Hinduism, 

1 earlier, were habitual drinkers. In 
ch abstention from liquor was made 
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icrship. But, the vast number of stills ai 
liquor could be obtained were a co 
ation to the Christian community and 
:aused. 

hristian missionaries condemned gamblin 
also said that it was a sin to earn o 
ling. Despite this, gambling was very po, 
Basis. As a rule, women did not gamble. ' 
is played cards and card games spread to 
ola (housie) was popular in dubs, -i 
ar in Shillong but it was stopped ten 
(betting on archery, the game of the 1 
iar m Shillong but it led to an acute law ai 
though banned a few years ago, it ct^ntin 
form. On market days too, men relaxed i 
chery still remained the game of the Khas 
s popularity waned. In. certajn areas, ^ 
isplayed and there were regular archer 
either weekly or fortnightly. In certair 
‘s!a, cash prizes were performed. Sen time 
ry is characteristic about most orthodox 
;ary (possibly, a Deputy Commissioner) 
informant’s aged father. Once, a Syiem, 

r, invited the dignitory for hunting. ' 
ised that the ruler earned only two t 
loned the host, the latter replied, ‘I must 
rst attempt. Otherwise, the second arrow 
uget. And truly, the animal was killed w 

I. 

mting was much liked in some villages. 1 
some part of the Lyngnam areas, it no I 
or an occupation. In the interior, the poi 
earlier weapons, The well-to-do Khash 

s. Fishing remained popular but more as 
me. The common way was to poison si 
that stupefied fishes. Traps, nets and fis 
ised. Later, under the influence of wet 
other Europeans in and around Shillo 
ig with the line became a favourite sport, 
lany other western games viz. cricket, foe 
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le popular. In the interior, ring-tennis o 
ing were also played by girls. Among 
■m, Ludo, Snakes and Ladders were popul 
bck-fightrag became a game of the pa 
;er male section of a few villages. The Ch 
lS being an out-of-date native sport. The 
i of the people later on made them shy of 
sports 

ince villagers had little time for leisure, c 
Few in rural areas. The touring cinema 
ries and Block Development Officers) was 
first film was shown in the Khasi Hills 
ng has now six cinema houses and both Hi 
are liked. The drama also now became 
;r Jatra parties (cultural drama troupes^ 
1 Hills from Sylhet and dramas or playlets 
arly. In the Khasi Hills around 1925, sti 
its became an annual feature. New Ihemei 
adopted from Bengali and Western dn 
i drama is on the life of U Tirol Singh, a 

Lc, Dancing and Art 

ihe impact of missionaries in the sphei 
r and revolutionary in magnitude. W 
livilisation which came with the missiona 
iry and a half, shaped the Khasi musical 
ig the Christians who formed a substantia 
lation. As a consequence, musical com 
missionary period leaned towards a W 
in form and melody but in harmony a 
It came to stay as a popular school of mi 
: taught and assimilated mainly through 
urches. For this, the missionaries produc 
:m hymns in Khasi and added notation 
sang these hymns in unison in the cl 
e false note. Earlier, Khasi songs had t 
, themes of love, devotion and joy were 
svas the influence of western and eastern 
ast century, the Welsh Mission imparted 
inging on solfa notations while the 1 
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teed a good number of musicians and p 
lotations. In view of the growing popul 
and musical arts among the Khasis a 
s expressed by many that the original son 
pear. The Khasis, like most tribals, are g 
in picking up melodies. A few Khasis, ui 
: Bengalis, Assamese and Hindi films am 
picked up Indian music. Devotional soni 
r meetings in the villages of Sheila and 
Assamese songs and Rabindra Sangeet w 
I Khasis who have cultivated Indian mus 
'he Khasis had no solo dancing, their i 
ty dances and most of these were religiou 
nee of 'Western culture, ball-room danc 
nong the Christian Khasis. Some young 
took a fancy for Indian dancing too. 

To particular liking for sculpture and pa 
e Khasis in this period. 

i and Crinie 

)espite the sober influence of missionaries 
icrcase in the incidence of crime, indicat 
multiplied. Human sacrifices persisted onl 
1850 onwards and have not disappearf 
ices have been cited of human sacrifice ar 
1932. A couple of years ago, in the very 
a child was kidnapped and it was suspec 
bred as a victim to the Serpent-master U 
from the Lyngnam area mentioned th; 
nurdered and the manner indicated th 
led to be a sacrifice to U Tblen. 

ges 

n early days, Khasi villages were spar 
ed on hill-tops, these varied in size. 

;s ranged from three to four hundred 
was a significant growth in the nu: 
es. 'Villages near urban areas or in places 
sprung make apt instances viz. Cherrapw 
!t other places villages were grouped n 
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pearance was one big village with, large do 
ts within It. As a contrast, smaller village 
inly two or three houses. Bigger village; 
3. While few villages had grown three oi 
others grew twice-fold; by contrast, tho; 
! grew. Some rural areas grew because of 
issionaries which attracted more residen 
ngkhla\M, Kharang too grew partially becai 
d by the Unitarian missionary, Marga 
5s stood to gain on account of Govcmmi 
that was earlier done by missionaries. Dei 
started under the community developme 
and Lyngnam areas were, comparative! 
y any new village sprang up. There was i 
es but by small pat^. Earlier, the village 
with stockades, deep ditches and massive 
ill sides were thickly-studded with sharp 
:ed in the ground. Later, most villages hai 
at the entrance and there were many 
them. Small tea shops, bakeries, carpentei 
3 , shops selling ready-made garments t 
;es and, in some progressive villages, c 
crative societies sprung anew. A village i 
ing Khasi man as the secretary of the clut 
i fluently and had many ambitious projr 
; of cooperation ultimately meant a spirit 
prevailed in the larger ing or the kpoh. 7 
a member was born in the larger ing or 
aged to the cultural club as a matter ol 
bed together because of certain commo 
:r Chris dan villages had churches built in 
section in many villages stayed apart 
these areas acquired names indicatic 
Mairang village, the area where the Chr 
mi as Mission Mairang. Cherra village ha 
In Jaiaw, near Shillong, most of the ho 
the Christians. Owing to greater in. 
roved methods of communication and □ 
itions, there was a greater horizontal and v 
population, a point made before. Owinj 
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-action, stratification in Khasi society wa 
e. The surprisingly great and comple: 
lation over the last fifty years effected 
;es. In many villages, the very compositio 
'gh geographical and social mobility, sf 
ition aud urban influence. Village endogai 
ittern among the Khasis. When there ’ 
:ither because the individual migrated, or 
demonal stones were no longer built as ir 
maries retained the earlier Khasi names < 
ese begin with Urn, Lait, Soh and Mmv 
or shnong. 

Ihc development of the Upland Khasi 1 
stablishment of the State administrative 
»ng in 1874. Since then, the features t 
changed greatly. Shillong, once a tiny he 
le light of history,’^ is now a busy, rot 
Khasi elite reside, mixing with various 
1 interest and occupations, 
lulturally, a marked difference was seen 
i villagers at this juncture. Bareh obsen'e 
5 interior who adopted Christianity were 
eir person than the non-Christians ai 
:d better than the latter and had an ai 
: them.^s Gurdon too commented on th 
basis owing to the efforts of the mission 
the Welsh missionaries have done and c 
use good amongst these people, Tt woulc 
le Khasis,’ he writes around 1914, ‘if 
to arrest the progress of the mission wo 
He adds that the Khasis converted to ( 
o religion with much earnestness, as w{ 
aing number of converts.^^ 

ing 

he education imparted by the missionari( 
living too. Bareh notes that the hou 
; ate far superior, especially where thi 
can missionaries,^ A marked change in th 
Bcame visible a fact evident during my < 
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3uses were oval-shaped, low, thatch- roofec 
;s with walls of stone, roofs of corrugatei 
windows and chimneys to let out smoke, v 
The present houses called ‘Assam t] 
r walls made of bamboo mats or reeds wi 
after the devastating earthquake of 18 
r structures were destroyed. Japanese exj 
nvited by the British Government to sti 
on mentions that around 1914, European i 
le architecture of the Kbasis especially in 
khar, Cherrapunjee, and Shillong.^ Some I 
rrugated iron, glass windows and chimneys 
1 houses had one small opening resembling 
was no chimney, the smoke had to find its 
:ould. A definite change here is noticeable 
would at once recognise that in many ’ 
5s were not made now in the traditiona 
ig gable with low roof, on store stilts, witl 
5 for living and cooking. This change 
iier houses with air circulation, ventilai 
ng could be explained as a manifcstati 
ince. But it would not give the picture of a 
new innovation was no doubt adopted thri 
d of skill in carpentry and the Christian a 
' he very concept of housing and living cha 
e influence of Christian missionaries. F 
tility alone but beauty too became the crit 
.ows made more light and air possible. Sp 
:ry household task such as cooking, was 
lathing. Domestic animals were kept in c 
ound. An elementary system of sewage wi 
away the waste. The space around the he 
>w vegetables and flowers. Houses began 
ig with a little opening in it that servt 
;tian houses stood distinct from the othe 
e; they were neater and better in a 
tian influenc* was also visible in the 
shed the house. With reference to the fun 
utensils too, Christian civilisation has left 
[louses of even affluent Khasis were sp! 
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bamboo mats and stools, earthen and 
ig to Christian influence, more househol 
e equipped the houses of the wealthy. Th 
on beds, cupboards, chairs, almirahs, 

;s of the well-to-do Khasis. The kitct 
:ery, cutlery and other vessels to store 
ns were commonly used by both Chris 
e Khasis. But, their use was restricted r 
the serving of food; meals were norma 
rs. Houses of Christians were better equ 
others. With picture frames, flower 
5ns, and small flowering plants, bushes ; 
also reflected more taste, 

sing Geremomes 

iarlier ceremonies connected with hous 
wed on a much smaller scale initially and 
passed by, both by rural and urban K 
its for the house was chosen by the villag 
le needs of the man. If a small hut v 
■e, the man got ready the materials reqi 
;ers helped him build it. Most Christii 
>is did not, as in the early days, break an £ 
would be lucky or not. The houses ( 
built by hired labour. When the beams o 
op and the roof was ready to be built, thei 
f one who had helped in the building of 
e feast, which was held by all sections of tl 
merrj'-makmg on the night before the 
pied. There was dancing, eating and dric 
poured on the floor. The merry-making 
’ hours of the morning. These cerer 
lally observed in the Bhoi and Lyngnam a 
parativeiy backward. 

Earlier, a person could build only one h 
iceds; but now people could own a uurabei 
these out. This was due to the phen 
Fth, of Shillong in particular. Whoever shi 
e had a house-warming system according 
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■nuaications 

‘henomenal growth of the Khasi Hills, of 
led to improvement of communicati 
is grew on a large scale and the buUock-c 
pony or mule cart drawing pikes of h 
ure. Although porters still carry loads 
ter of vehicles also ply on the road. 

xms and Warfare 

ntemal warfare ceased completely and rni 
ans became obsolete. 

omy 

[.hasi economy and industry changed t 
;ly, due to the efforts of the missionaries, 
mment too. David Scott, agent to the G 
forth-East Frontier Region during the 
called Iskat Sahib by the Bengalis), gavf 
e Khasis, He introduced the cultivation 
, beets and cabbages. These crops chanj 
alture and economy also, the diet and 
is to some extent. A superior quality of 
inced— cows, pigs, cocks, fowls, geese, 
ing of cattle with Holstein-Freisian bul 
; Khasi Hills long ago and it is in these h 
>est bred cattle of the entire north-ea 
as weaving declined in the face of stiff c 
narkets in the plains. The missionaries 
'ing, baking and printing. In many pla 
opened by them for imparting training 
ather goods and curing of leather for 
It. Formal centres were opened by the 
rted academic and vocational training s 
n in education. These institutions i 
lally and helped the spread of vocational 
imong greater numbers, 
lhange was also noticeable in Khasi a 
,’s contribution has been mentioned e 
5 were grown in the Khasi Hills; some of 
ts of the missionaries. Others were d 
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irnment and the initiative of private inc 
new crops grown were soya beans, 
casia esculenta), etc. The earlier me 
h and bum) slowly receded and were 
ce cultivation which became popular. 1 
there were attempts at permanent cultb 
ables. etc. The hoe and the sickle were slil 
s but the plough was also used in cert; 
area and certain villages of Sheila area, 
taught modern techniques in agriculti 
uraged the use of pesticides and fertih 
re Department also provided grants tc 
le paddy fields to impound and store r; 
1956, the State Government offered dole 
E for renovation of the orange gardens, 
only in the Khasi and Jaintia Hills, araon 
•egion, has the old Jhum (slash and bum) 
n been replaced to a great extent by perm; 
PVith the Bntish annexation of the earlier ] 
dependent States, sorne villages e.g. Tyrna 
t control of the British who installed a h 
ch village as the administrative head. Vilh 
itish villages. In these, the cultivators pai; 
to four per house to the British. Since ir 
> paid to the District Council, No tax 
istead. 

^.udimentary arts and crafts such as rr 
and the plaiting of wicker baskets were 
;i housewife to supplement her income oi 
:hold needs. On the average, one or t 
1 be made in one day. The numb 
aed as cheaper iron goods were available f 
trade, the Khasis allege, was suppressed b 
n the early days the trade of the ] 
mese, was, for the most part, trade by 1 
means extensive. They took down coti 
s of husbandry manufactured from crude 
ismiths, yams grown on the flank of the 1 
titles of potato, honey, beeswax, and c 
brought back in exchange salt, tobaca 
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horned cattle, goats, pig, poultry, cottoi 
other trifling articles. The exports and ir 
l 1 in value and were estimated at about 
, as recorded by Allen, Member Board of 
As for division of labour, among the K 
itional rule that women engage in tra 
cets whether on a large or a small scale. 

/ goods from field to market but they a 
LCtual scene of the selling and buying, 
ities on the part of the women are control 
or by the uncle, brother, even the son or 
iny cases, they form separate domestic fai 
:ol over the trade appears more marked w 
less is large. Among the Kh; sis, residei 
jis an indication of economic autonomy. ' 
that came up generally among the poor< 
only to some of these) are : porters, c 
inters, road and house builders, cle 
ney sweepers, etc, 

erty 

iarlier, Khasi concept of property inclu 
and silver coins and sbai (shells), perso 
:s, groves, paddy fields, cattle, poultry, ho 
ional equipments — tools, weapons, etc. Tl 
ries had no impact on this concept. After 
produced paper money too. So, cash inc 
gs were kept in the bank. As the Khasi me 
own rights and women became increasir 
.uthority of the maternal uncle diminis 
lold of the clan on landed propertii 
:ned. 

rrowth of industries led to the indiscr 
and there w'as destruction of forests that t- 
these offences are dealt with by the 1 
^ to the influence of Christianity, and the 
maries which led to more openings by wa' 
converts, ideas began to change. Most di 
rty were settled in accordance with earlier 
rowing belief was that conversion was 
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re, in the right of inheritance to any kind < 
^Christianity, Hinduism or Islam have had i 
le Khasi law relating to property or inheri 
no provision for adopting a male. If 
loption, it was always a female who had tc 
religions have made no impact on thi 
r. But, a new tendency was that whei 
ey on his own, he had the right to give it i 
lefore, no one as such could claim it. T1 
led, for the right to make wills regardii 
erty. Two new changes in Khasi law rela 
that sons now could be given a fair 
hters too were treated m a just manner, 
landicap as it was before except where 
»wed for the performance of religious rites 
'duh. Earlier, an orthodox Khasi marryin 
:d the right to inherit property. 


Missionary impact is reflected in Khasi lav 
dation remained the same viz. that right 
ations, and conversely that obligations f 
in to rights, there were some changes owir 
members of the family were converts, and 
idox. Also, marriages between Christians 
led, ultimately, to a settlement of disput 
liased against the converts and the prol 
been mentioned in brief before. Converts 
rights to property, or their social rights 
ition rites. But, owing to the religious \ 
is and their good sense prevailing, as als< 
inverts and orthodox Khasis, belonged to 
customs grew and there were mutual ad 
b,ese customs became so powerful and wide 
incorporated in Khasi law. At present, 
une rules of inheritance as the orthodox 
. In suit No 41 of 1833, a Synieng case, 
ty Commissioner said, ‘There is evidence t 
in to Christianity separated a man from 
i outcasted; he can succeed to no pr 
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ives. Property that he would be entitled t( 
n.’ This hostility ceased after some yeari 
allowed by social custom to inherit froi 
Dg 1916-1918, there arose in one case 
ission of a Christian Khadduh. It was t 
L a Khadduh became a convert, she should 
at share m the property which accrued to 
e family’s religion, and not the entire 
cneral, the division of property by the mol 
and religious toleration of the Khasis are 
f of cases in the Courts, 
iarlier, in a sense, the position of the Kha; 
:k legal personality, although, it has been e 
: was not so. Later, the legal position of t: 
s the same. The Khasis, were, at this stage 
nsitional period of maternal-paternal d< 
i of Khasi women with non- Khasis comp 
n of inheritance. The children of a K 
le to inherit the property of the former l 
rules, the property of the non-Khasi husl 
ferrable to the children. If a man abandi 
his children or left her a widow, she wo 
heir shares from her share according to K 
le other hand, the man took up the i 
ren, they would grow up to be non-Kh 
ding to his custom. 

ical Set-Up 

n the later Khasi society, the earlier poUti 
IS underwent minor yet significant var: 
iption of the early and recent political 
the following words have been use 
ring ideas: 

Vibe: A politically or socially coherent 
I occupying or claiming a particular territc 
yiemship: Office of the ruler or chieftain. 
Uma: The State, 

la Riti: The unwritten constitution 
itution. 

)urbar. The political assembly. 
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'he first Anglo-Khasi contact, througl 
)any, was in the year 1765 After that, thi 
; political history of this area was the Tri 
i), by which Burma surrendered the prot 
Jriltsh, In 1829, there was an uprising of 
g work being carried on by the British i 
n valley and Sylhet, which was caused 
athy towards foreign domination. The 
le military at Nongkhlmv, their false ; 

treatment of the poor inhabitants, at 
completely sapped the civil sense of th 
I to lose confidence in the good wor 
m 1829, U Tirot Singh made detaile^ 
1 from the country. He abdicated his c 
ivour of Singh Manick. In 1830, thf 
ck was finally endorsed. The Khasis wen 
The people were brutally dealt with fc 
>any. David Scott and his friends were g 
1 C uprisings and even more impressed ’ 
s of warfare wltich underlined the 1 
rghout the period, the Kbasis showed an 
kpril 1833, the battles were waning and t 
:eathe an air of peace, The Khasis, 
Qt democracy were vigilant even after 
ted any terms that were illegally impose 
y, in this year, Tirot Singh, the rebel 
ted and ' the uprisings quelled, after foui 
was taken prisoner and died at Dai 
Khasi and Jaintia Hills were annexed 1 
the ancestral kingdom of the old Shil 
partitioned into Knyrim (to the east) ani 
. This led to the diminishing of the 
>py relations that had evolved sine 
i. In 1864, the capital of the district sh 
a) to Shillong. In 1874. the new provini 
:d with Shillong as its capital. Around 
of nationalism among the Khasis. In 
;r of Assam with the United Province 
ng became summer headquarters. The p 
?ajn separated in 1912, 
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he year 1923 saw the formation of th 
ar and the years 1934-1935, the Khasi St 
;ffort by the latter to receive a seat i: 
3S in India did not prove successful. In 1! 
ae independent, Syiem Wyclif wanted 
r/om to remain independent. Ultimately, 
tan. In 1953, under Article 244 and the s 
onstitution of India, District councils v 
areas. In 2 April, 1970, a sub-state o! 
:d and on 21 January, 1972, was bon 
of Meghalaya. 

Tiroughout the centuries, the Khasis 
political independence, an opinion ^ 
vers. The ancient Khasi rights, privile* 
e country have been embodied in man; 
edings and so made possible for c 
rtant characteristic feature of the Briti 
on of the British areas now known as no: 
lowers of administration wre transferre 
separated from their respective parent I 
rs and functions of the Deputy Comm 
ly and the status of the Khasi natii 
ously, there were altogether 25 small K1 
ict. Under the new Constitution of ! 
cil was set up (as mentioned earlier), 
uanagiug the internal affairs of the trih 
lers, organisation, land rights, education 
:d by universal adult franchise. It repi 
sory Council which had no constitutional 
Ivisory capacity. The new District Count 
legislative authority in respect of certai 
ded for in the sixth schedule of the Cor 
irticles 244 (2) and 275 (II). The Council 
mage any forest not being a reserved 
[ or water causes and jhum cultivation, 
illage communications, to regulate the 
ation, and public health, to fix rules for 
succession of chiefs or headmen, to decid 
: of property and handle marriages anc 
teworthy that despite the advent of nev 
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Distnct Councils, like the British, I 
'yiemships as an office though powers are ' 
sharp contrast to what happened in 
listrict Council abolished all old chieftains 
age councils. 

he missionaries had no direct impact 0i 
ht, yet, there are some changes in the 
ng due to the education and democratic j: 
! the Christian missionaries, and later, du< 
eas of nationhood by the Rama Krishna 
;e was prominent in spheres where cer. 
on by new bodies, the District Coimc 
‘e schemes by Government. Earlier, much 
done by the missionaries, but now, the ] 
political complexion. Among others, f 
r of the District Council was to establish oi 
Is, dispensaries, markets, cattle pounds, 
and waterways, and in particular the po' 
nguage and manner in which primary edui 
:ted. 

Christian missionaries brought with them ’ 
)n, education and, to some extent of wesi 
een seen that the societal impact of t 
urther, at a superficial level. The iofluen 
with the years: yet, the factors pulling 
ion were equally strong. A strong sen 
i culture and religion persisted and an 
to control the effects of western ideolog 
0 the missionaries who were from the wes 
■ule of the British and the general conse 
atton. Against this new background, 1 
cal rights intensified in the Khasi Hills, 
e western missionaries also increased. Cl 
gth and because of the education impart 
onaries, local leadership of a high call 
scale. As the demand for political ri 
ed, misgivings arose in the minds of thf 
the Indian public. Stormy debates took 
try. The demand fOT political rights in tl 
ae because it was peaceful; all Khasis spol 
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Meghalaya becoming a full-fledged Stal 
the change in the political set-up disrupt! 
enerated anew thinking process. Since tb 
L of Khasi society broke up, and educatr 
came to have a new dimension m the Kh 

ii 'Niam’ — religious belief and practi 

'he Niam (religion) of the Khasis had bei 
' from generation to generation. Miss 
il of new religious influences in the society 
mes inevitably had their impact on the N. 
1 . Cults and rituals had formed import; 
i religion. A cult included the collectii 
and practices associated with a given c 
) e,g. the cult of U Thlen (the serpent ms 
or the cult of ancestor worship. Rii 
i/ed in the worship of deities included coi 
:ular persons (magicians or rainmakers 
ts or their symbolic representations. Ow 
le Khasis with missionaries and othe 
itianlty, Hinduism and Islam, certain ch 
arlier religious beliefs and practices. Soc 
d grew gradually. The more signiflcant i 
rect causes and spread effects from other 
to the influence of Christianity and the 
onaries than any other religious influence 
uism was marginal while that of Islam wa 
ks religion pervades almost all spheres 
existence, some of the observations belosv 
lose made earlier in the chapter under 
I so, as observations here are presented di 
informants examined in connection with 
nitial 25 years or so, after Christianity arr 
the mingling between the Christian i 
sis became smoother. Friction lessened 
'cars or so, it was clear that ChristianiP 
he Khasi Hills. Christianity was acce 
>QS — it was the religion of the rulers 
ied acquiring material benefits. The fo 
on their part, very gifted, devoted and s 
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igencous nature of th.e population due 1 
ers has also led to the decline of some 
: area, the cult of the U Thlen still has a 
e Belief in the earlier superstitions, sang 
Jirits had declined much more among the 
ducated orthodox; ancestor-worship a 
■ (covenant of the cock with God) had 
g the Christians. Yet, m times of crisis, 
PFer Knia (worship) to ward off the influen 
‘Ugh belief in divination and divinatory tec 
hey had not vanished totally. Divinatioi 
occurrence in every Khasi house and was 
JUS matters, e.g. fixing the date of 
[ matters. Some rural Christians still re 
Orthodox and rural Khasis were more 
/ed in Jutang, There was no change in the 
thood but priests are in lesser demand no 
educed and priests look elsewhere for new 
rhe opinion of liberal orthodox inform: 
Jly, the Khasis were hostile to the foreign 
their own religion had ceased to give sf 
, the novelty of a new religion preached b 
iged to the class of rulers, drew them in it 
the foreign missionaries were gifted, qual 
Ic and soon succeeded in establishing i 
sis. There were no mass conversions ex 
les or hamlets and even there, the inhabits 
tve accepted the religion willingly — out of 
frial benefits, but no force was used. In 
I material advantages accruing &om conv 
ms, and because the missionaries stressec 
Khasi Mam, Christianity took roots in t 
t to stay. The Hindu missionaries had gre 
for, the foreign missionaries had painted t 
rk picture of Hindus. Caste-system, child-i 
iols, prohibition of the eating of beef, treai 
eas associated with Hinduism in the I 
ilsivc. Moreover, the resources of the H 
; far less than those of their foreign conn 
lacked the backing of the official machin 
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.ama Krishna missionaries did not com* 
'f conversion but to spread education an* 
1 services, and stressed the depth of th 
hing universal brotherhood, they were w 
is. Local missionaries were in a sense do 
ihe foreign missionaries were more p< 
:oursB among the believers of differen 
g the Khasis was little or none in the 
teople mix more freely; but, the mixing 
(Ugh beliefs in certain earlier cults have 
s and ceremonies have been dropped, me 
imong all Khasis, some superstitions j 
U Thlen) still hold a grip of some Khasi 
Christians. A case of kidnapping in the 
years ago was cited where it was suspeett 
atended to be a sacrifice to U Thlen. Sacr 
tedly was also still in vogue. Among the; 
of illness, some worship is offered to 
iated with the sickness. Some Christians, 
ited bodies. So, their minds are still doc 
i beliefs and the acceptance of ChnstI; 
Christians do not believe in the jmang t 
urban orthodox Khasis Beliefs in divii 
led among aU Khasis; the nature of pri 
;ed. One informant felt that among tr 
ction about Christianity was genuine; cli 
in strength, even after foreign rulers ht 
eeling was that Christianity removed m 
mgs by rationalisation. They noted th 
1 influence, Khasi religion became \ 
Stic; originally, it was monotheistic. In s 
is influenced by Hinduism began to worsh 
lar and Lakhi — all Hindu deities.^ 

'he Christian informants said that Christit 
5 Khasi Hills because of its superiority, a 
iques, patience, perseverance and benevc 
' the foreign missionaries. The initial hoi 
ent sects had died down, hut the mixi 
ers of different faiths was still outward. M 
were superior in every way to orthodox I 
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called by some Christians ‘Pagans’ and *] 
said that Christians did not believe in 
tian missionaries were responsible for dis( 
had given up ancestor worship and other 
hood among the Khasis, they said nail 
c of priesthood among the Khasis had i 
Khasis were going to priests and on 
result, priests were opting for different 
ing on Hinduism, they said that the Vaishi 
onaries as such but some Khasis had voh 
was now a dead sect. The Brahmo impa 
The Rama Krishna Mission had done j 
i Ehlls by preaching a secular outlook ai 
of nationhood, but its resources and wc 
nsidered on par with those of the westo 
nfluence of Hinduism among the Khasis i 
estricted to Shelia, Cherra, Sohbarpmjee 
to Shillong. 

^ majority of the Presbyterians examined 
ipts have been made by some orthodox S 
olics to revive certain cults in simplifi 
perstitions, witchcrafts, sang, black magic 
died down among the Christians and 
)dox Khasis. This was due to the painstai 
jn missionaries who also trained local t 
admitted that in some areas, poor am 
elieve in these. They said that beliefs ii 
disappeared among Christians, educa 
idox Khasis. But, some Christians still 
: occasions, e.g. fixing a date for a marria^ 
ulty, to trace its cause. Even though culi 
ig Christians, some did practice a few cr 
ck for thanksgiving or propitiation of th 
that many Christians did believe in b 
!ry but these things were unmentionable ii 
ras argued that such practices helped 
10-dynamic equilibrium and self-confit 
that many Christians had not heard 
stors — Ka lawbei, U Thawlang and XJ Suit 
d of them, and respected them but did i 
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)unger generation of Christian Khasis 
hodox Khasis and most of the inhabitan 
yngnafti areas, notably inhabitants of villa 
iis population, had not even heard i 
ors. Funeral ceremonies had been gi\ 
ians; even among the orthodox Khasis, 
lo longer observed. Erection of memorial 
had been given up entirely. Very few fa 
lox Khasis kept the bones of members > 
f cromlech. They felt that this was the r( 
nee, while others said that this was the res 
dVIembers of the Kur (clan) had to mi 
opting for certain vocations; and keepii 
ler proved difficult and expensive. Soi 
s in songs had lessened, those to be obset 
ers and their husbands were still obsci 
by Christians, All the Presbyterian infor 
age was considered by them to be a sac 
le teaching of the missionaries, but th 
ery and concubinage were on the increai 
tions, they felt, were more frequent am 
is. 

rhe Catholics asserted that there wer 
jhts in their religion and the religion c 
itheism, concept of a saviour, the belief oi 
i and the concept of heaven and hell. Soi 
olic missionanes did not object to Khasi i 
, as dancing) not opposed to Christiai 
jyterians. All informants felt that the ci 
uism was greater and hence the assin 
rding to them, Christianity bad immenst 
f the tribals. They said that it had 1 
lity to marriage among all sects of the Ki 
pline and nationality; under their influe 
ris discarded some of the earlier religio 
and preserving of the placenta, for inst 
lonies. Accordmg to them, behef in many 
down. The case is reported in Nongstoin 
spikes and the manner indicated that he 
to the serpent inonstcr U Thkn 
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irogressive orthodox Khasis did not cc 
but, they did not totally give up consult 
vmatory techniques. They added that in r 
Qterior, especially in areas near Cherr 
-centres of Khasi culture, such methc 
:ed to and with pride. Rural Khasis, be 
dox, and a large proportion of Cathc 
ition, some through their matrikin. Ii 
^afn areas, owing to the economic backv 
no religion is followed by the Khasi inha’ 
e more so in villages having a heterogeneo 
lelievers of the Church of God said ths 
ited in every way owing to the arrival 
>naries. They said that the culture shock 
:en followers of Hinduism and Khasi 
difficult and negligible assimilation. The 
stitions such as not building a house 
I met or insistence on building houses faci 
down among Christian and urban, e 
rs, such as belief in evil spirits, or attribi 
rs of angry deities have declined cons 
:ly even among Christians. Most believen 
elieve in techniques of divination. Most c 
is have died down among Christians 
'dox Khasis. Owing to economic reasons i 
^ers of the family in modem times, mak 
tiers to get together for the performance ol 
aformants said that Christianity had succ 
way in the Khasi Hills because it Iai< 
oral rather than spiritual needs, unlike 
I that if material gains had been the oj 
ss of Christianity in the Khasi Hills, why 
■ength in the present climate when there 
gn aid and Government was taking up 
asingly ? They also said that most supe 
1 among all sections of the Khasis ai 
!y due to the influence of missionaries wl 
and austerity and introd-uced an element 
lous matters. 

A. majority of the Seventh Day Advei 
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many of the earlier religious practices ha 
ost Christians and many orthodox Khash 
and belonging to affluent families. 

’uneral ceremonies, for instance, were n< 
5st Khasis, Very few orthodox Khasis kep 
jers of the clan in the family cromlech. 
:3ult of Christian influence. Belief in div 
red among almost all Christian and 
.ted orthodox Khasis. But, in rural s 
or, especially in areas around Cherra and 
ted these practices openly. They felt 
>naries were more devoted to their work, 
•ked that even the maintenance of churc 
better m the earlier days, and added that 
nal supervision of the missionaries. He 
caches, example draws.’ 

Christian devotees of the Rama Krishna 
g the orthodox Khasis, funeral practice 
! due to Christian influence but parti; 
ty of funds and changing times when met 
ited because of different vocations and the 
;d difficult and expensive. They said tl 
tians, some religious belief and super! 
ired totally or partially. And yet, many 
Catholics, resorted to divination in tin 
cases, their matrikin performed divina 
lip on their behalf. Essentially, acco 
hood among the Khasis had not changet 
■jests had reduced. The frequency of 
was less and priests were taking to other 
>litics. They said that although they di 
wvenant of the cock with God, they res] 
asis of the orthodox Khasi religious beli 
another reason for their respecting the cc 
I a religous belief handed down by their 
heir opinion that foreign missionaries wen 
■e people with integrity and that many K 
to be status symbols as they belonged to 
; hence, whatever they said was accepter 
said that the misssonaries both western , 
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dimension to the Khasi ethos and mad' 
It and dignified. 

duslim informants said that no attempt 
h Islam to the Khasis as those to preach 
uism. In 99% of Khasi-Muslim allia 
aced Islam and ceased to be a Khasi. Or. 
retained by him or her and the childr 
is. Thus, there was no assimilation wha 
from Islam. They said that earlier Kh 
r observed by Christians or urban orthodc 
ns given were the change in religious 
,ct with Christianity and Hinduism and thf 
with its impersonality, the high cost ol 
ice separating family members. They 
tian, orthodox and Hindu Khasis are uniti 
seling of distinctness had remained. The 
er of approach of the foreign missionarie 
informants. They had not heard of a 
ised. 

L few non-Khasis questioned, said that am 
is and among Christians, cults had dis 
depending on the beliefs and finances of c 
ceremonies, e.g., funeral, naming, etc., 
fied forms. Harvest and fertility cults v 
ified forms in the Bhoi and Lyngnam area 
itians (more among Catholics than Pres 
attempts to revive certain cults. They fi 
' in divination had increased among rural 
that the U Thlen cult was practised ei 
7 also said that although the foreign and 1 
equally gifted and painstaking, the discipl 
Zlliristian Khasi society was better when 
ries were there. No force or coercion 
been used by the foreign missionaries, 
huce religious beliefs and practices vary i 
hasi society at present is in a transitional ; 
of the influence of alien religions on Khs 
Yet, the data available is enough to lea 
All sections of the Khasis feel that the 
1 to be e''““‘“d more deeply than befor 
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ted as doctrines rigidly, as in the early da; 
inch as elaborate ceremonies, whether tl 
age or funeral have been much simpli 
led and the present Khasi religious thinki 
may not be elaborate. If the nuclear fa 
of society and not the large fng, kpoh, t 
;er generation of Khasis know lesser abou 
I ancestors, perhaps the very basis of ; 
)e removed. Or, the ancestor worship mt 
, for with the scattering of members of th< 
:es the observance of elaborate and 
aes increasingly difficult. Certain other 
ition are also dying down; the two methoi 
linst the earlier five or six, are by break 
g acock; depending on the seriousness of 
leans available. With fewer priests availat 
f eggs in the Khasi diet, and with chan 
ice may die down although in isolated run 
1 strong. The nature of priesthood amor 
ot changed . But fewer people now approa 
tons; hence, priests too, are fewer. The im 
JUS groups on the Khasi Niam is indicated 

ral 

leginning from the arrival of the first fore 
resent day, the Khasi society has undergo] 
ly ways. From a near static society, it has* 
y in a state of flux with its dynamics inti 
-level and penetrating changes that haw 
Q the process of developing in the Khasi i 
! cause and catalyst has been the work 
onaries, as also that of the Ramaknshna ’ 
ultural changes occur m any society due 
co-econoraic causes entering the evolution 
here are completely isolated and cloisterer 
nging society, after a period of time, no 
; to assess the changing depth and extent i 
ms. Thus, in the process of evolution of 
eactions and resistance thereto, new moaa 
I kaleidoscopic pattern showing different 
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iif new. Nor is it possible in social and c 
tnine with mathematical precision and acc 
hich any facet might have remained uni 
occurrence or influence. However, by 
oing pages various aspects of Khasi so 
the arrival of the missionaries, it is possil 
onary influence contributed a major sha 
Icvelopments in the Khasi society. There 
lasi society and culture, where changes £ 
Ltributable directly to the missionaries whi 
nultiplier and spread-effects of missions 
hereto are noticed, like ripples from the 
;xtremities. These changes are interwo^ 
ioned by the changing political system, ec 
ithers and form a complex pattern. As Ni 
is as yet no generalised theory of ct 
es scholars to predict with reasonable acc 
degree of change in various aspects of tl 
le occurs in any one aspect.^® Quantifica 
ssible in such a context. Intensive data 
ties all over the world is required for form 
g any theory. A field investigation was ca 
te purpose in 1965 among the Khasis. 
roximately 47% of the total Khad poj 
)00 are Christians. ..Although Christian 
considerable impact on the Khasi cducati 
ition, it seems to have a ininiinal effect o 
of inheritance and residence and on cl 
gest daughter still inherits the largest shai 
among non-Christians and Christians, 
e is still the dominant pattern among bo 
ill be noticed from the data given earlier, £ 
Wlissionary work, mainly Christian, has 
ges in Khasi society. Education, improv 
of ignorance and unfounded superstitions 
■n of rationality of outlook, and ecom 
[ted. Training of local people in the orgai 
ilhurch, imparted by Christian missionarii 
[y to improvement of standards of effi 
sis. Christianity has introduced r^rtionali 
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icity in Khasi religious beliefs, Hindui; 
ler outlook and the Ramakrishna Missio 
Leant contributions; it has helped revive 
le indigenous religion in the face of inen 
i and it has developed a secular outlook, 
ihood. 

ts compared to Hinduism, Christianity 
i mind more as it was more practical, unif 
;s missions better organised. It was also t 
Again, there were the initial advantage 
tian missionaries, such as the backing froc 
■ resources, monopoly in the field of educt: 
1 missionaries; material advantages such . 
is to converts, and the like. Hinduism wa 
iuced except m spurts and in the fringe 
when it came, it suffered from inadequaj 
lissions and the paucity of dedicated worl 
gin work in an unfriendly climate witho 
uthorities and in the teeth, of opposition fr 
ompetition from the established Christiai 
ikrishna Mission made an impact becaus 
lot to proselytise but to serve. It chose t? 
ti primarily and medicine, secondarily, 
cted alike by all sections of the Khasis for 
■ok; many Christian leaders are among its 
3 iristian and Hindu missionaries have 
asion to the Khasi ethos; the Khasis a, 
It, independent and dignified. But for 
Chaais might have been exposed to exj 
1 on a larger scale. And in the absence 
that the missionaries provided, the di 
y would have been far different. 

"he drawbacks of missionary work may be 
on of factions among the Khasis, base< 
)us approaches and ideologies. Another c 
tian missionary work may be said to be t 
ling among some Christians of distinctness 
'f the Indian cultural mamstream. As nc 
of such a development was the conten 
imparted by the foreign missionaries bj 
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cultural environtnent back at home, wb 
■ble evidence, was without any conscious e 
; missionaries to alienate the tribals fro 
es. However, this feeling of cultural di 
d at least among the Khasis due to locati 
s province here, the economic progress, 
IS and political awakening. The Khasi so( 
for, the Christian and non-Christian ICha 
ame stock and follow the earlier Kh< 
Der, in a modernising society, the diffe 
factions in the society have only their 
: interests at heart and this binds the soci 
)ifferent opinions have been expressed b 
c leaders on Christian missionary acth 

iS. 

’he first school has expressed the opinion 
have done a lot of good to the tribals. J 
iri Prakasa expressed similar views. Gurd( 
i scholars such as Bareh too have said 
;ono immense good to the Khasis. Acc 
was worth preserving, such as social instil 
rved and what deserved destruction ha 
superstitions). Gurdon remarked ‘Khasis 
itians often take to religion with much 
old be an evil day for the Khasis if anythi 
Test the progress of the mission work in t 
itian missionaries have done and conti 
use amount of good amongst the Khas 
who have left this area are remembered 1 
excellent work, Christianity is gaining in 
>ved by the increasing number of convei 
mtable to the increasing number of inter-n 
rhe second school has taken the viev 
ties have harmed the tribals. Elwin was a 
ities. Majumdar has. observed, ‘Recent! 
basis have embraced Christianity and 
; have introduced a lot of discomfort amc 
ilso expressed the opinion that missiom 
not shown understanding or even s 
■al effect has been to sap the vitalit 
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ism of primitive group Roy, Mil 
g others in India have stressed the nco 
nissionary enterprise in tribal areas. Boss 
of Christian missionaries among the J 
ons that when the Christian missionari 
, the hold of Munda culture, which hs 
;ular mode of life, had become feeble thre 
c. Christian missionaries promised to he 
ng Hindu landholders; they helped tl 
i were transmitted into gifts in case of 
of them, through a misdirected zeal 
i of new grants of lands to the famishii 
lents: 'The Mundas felt a new wave ol 
tian culture the only means of escaping f 
;er.’34 The situation led to a large-scale 
las into Christianity and a wide spre 
lari culture among the converts. The 
lits might be continued to be followed, bu 
s, outlook and attitude of life of the f 
y changed. ‘The Christian Mundas arc 
former mode of life; and I have even o 
tians holding the view that they form o, 
of Israel referred to in the Bible.’®^ 

'he third school consists of public Icac 
did not condemn missionary activities, 
Tsion. 

"he attitude of the Government of recent 
icive to foreign missionaries. There is 
tance of aid from foreign countries. Y i 
las been granted to some foreign missioi 
here for long. 

ls has been mentioned above, the tribal 
i Hills have given the verdict that Ch. 
ed their ‘tribal self-hood’, as is sometimes 
ecome Christians, we do not get detnbal 
t’s teaching taking away anything of valu 
it is enriching it in many ways. The j 
ture in our language is also a definite con 
lalisation, but to the enrichment c 
igc.”®® Further, the general opinion is 
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mment are only for the affluent and i 
ion man who needs them more. Red tap 
speedy implementation of the schemes 
, missionary help always reaches the nee 
Es into the interior and inaccessible ph 
ries were dedicated people and the results 
d are permanent was the opinion of mor< 
nants, of which a majority were orthodox 
Hmduised. A minority among the mf 
on that although the missionaries were c 
did yeomen’s service in transforming Kh; 
r, since Government and voluntary bodies 
vork they can gradually replace the missii 

0 the majority of the informants, t^^e worl 
Chasi Hills is stupendous and the effor 
sary. While praising highly the role of t 
ries and the excellent work done by th 
[hasis feel, that local missionaries are we 
and they are closer to the people. 

'he charge that missionaries adopted unfa 
ct so far as it relates to the Khasi Hills 

1 out by the data collected in the field, fine 
Iks with knowledgeable persons and st 
ture as presented in this dissertation, b 
adopted by the missionaries nor was thei 
)tion in the matter of proselytisation. The 
nissionary work has been coramendably h 
jh the main purpose was conversion. Th 
social ethos was definitely affected as any 
d have, in any case, been so affected by an 
>mic force, perhaps, in the same man 
ogics like Marxism or Socialism aim at chi 
ty. It is also not correct to say as Majumt 
itality of the Khasi people has been sap{ 
, the people have been enriched in many i 
le in other remote areas where neither a 
oissionaiy has reached effectively. There 
nccs, not reported, of individual observ 
onarifiS against the cause of national integi 

reaction to the mounting feeling and 
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ry against British rule and foreign mis 
instances which, if at all, would have occi 
diate pra- or post-independence period, oa 
neralisation of missionary outlook or wor 
fiuch effect in the Khasi Hills, just as a fei 
)t materially affect a harvest. The will of 
ain their unique society has been eloquer 
when he writes that it is a proof ol 
etence of the Khasis that, when greater er 
West faa\‘e throughout the ages come at 
:ain in their hills the freedom of their smal 
e ancient ways and tenets of their race 
or about the past quarter of a century, 
he public, both have evinced much int« 
i by the missionaries in the areas where th 
sam, of which the Khasi Hills formed a pa 
for about the last ten years, there hi 
mmgof in-group consciousness among 
nics in the society of the Khasis, h£ 
ed. These forces interact upon and stimu 
itations too have increased. After Ini 
n Govemment adopted several measures 1 
of tribal areas and tribal welfare; it has bi 
Government cannot wear culture-bUnder 
uled tribes are entitled to special benefits 
1 grants, reservation in services and legisl 
lade the tribal people more conscious < 
entity which cuts across religion. 

>espitc the awareness of and the atter 
culture, the trend of a large segment of 
towards Christianity. It is an interest! 
Independence, the number of convert; 
i society too is more heterogeneous than t 
1 higher frequency of inter-ethnic marria^ 
tribal society as ‘a homogeneous society 
the people participate in the common life 
ime way,’3S The Khasi society now is in a 
Lot as homogeneous in composition, segm' 
as in the early days. Earlier, the feeling ol 
irious hiU tribes which helped them to ge 
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)f the antagonism against the people ( 
culture, and was rapidly strengthened 
?n. The spreading of Christianity, the 
aism, and the changed conditions that 
of modern technology and the popularity 
1 , led to complex views on many matters. 1 
of Mizoram and Nagaland were clamoi 
s in a large measure, in fact for full autoi 
jrt of unrest, agitation and violence. I 
the demand was peaceful. In a sense, th 
I to the basic and deeprooted Khasi culti 
on the people and the higher exposure the 
iers than the people of other hill are 
tolerant and appreciative of fuller Integra 
e country. These factors also helped i 
ly assimilation of the missionary and Cb 
tg the Khasis. 

'he impact of the missionary on Khas 
deep, widespread and lasting. It has r 
he Khasi ethos and introduced in it a 
horizons were opened to the Khasis due 
e missionaries. 
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Present Khasi Societ) 


■With, tbe arrival of the missionaries, a new ei 
Khasi society. In the still waters, ripples 
inges in Khasi society on account of missio 
e subcultural in nature. Other significant haj 
transfer of political power in 1947 when Ind 
fpendent nation, the Khasi Hills springing int 
tegic importance, increasing urbanjsation, 

IS media of communication, and a boost 
aomy. Owing to these, the presence of a 
: and. a greater horizontal and vertical mobili 
!, a chain of social reactions was generat 
ime a secular nation and a welfare State, tl 
■kening and articulate direction. Govemme 
mtary organisations took on increasingly the 
k done earlier by the missionaries. Local p( 
easingly into the spheres of activities of foreigi 
rouJd thus be relevant to identify the present 
ety and its possible direction. 

The earlier near-static Khasi society underwei 
that began invisibly around the year 1813 a.i 
cultural persistence associated with isolation— 
ible. Basically, the matri-centred Khasi soc 
efore. There were other minor, yet signific: 
sultureand civilisation that affected theKd 
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.1 superstructure. Influx of outsiders in lai 
-ethnic marriages have added a further 
changes were pointers to a new direction, 
where an area becomes the melting-pot oJ 
nain points to be taken into account 
ades, the content of culture, the centra 
omic frame work that sustains them. 

Fhe Khasi character has not altered sij 
sis are reluctant to, move out, although 
r scale than before. The Khasi is deep!; 
and also to his kin. Experience of strangei 
he belongs to a minority have further arot 
nousness. A Khasi is also too independer 
much; he will not obey readily. For 
aps, he prefers his own surroundings, 
lered and hospitable, a Khasi still shies fr 
villages, men and women respond wa 
i they sec a strange face, but they are cauti 
! convinced of the good intentions of tli 
riendly and hospitable. Perhaps, as many 
int made also by Roy-Burman and others, 
Lger in their minds is associated with the ; 
trader with whom their experiences were 
>ant. 

Fhe change taking place in the present 
ge initiated by foreign missionaries who 
ae and all for theic pioneer, organised and 
be betterment of Khasis, is not only rapid 
,s affected only 35% of the Khasis; the rest 
to lack of education, hygiene, literacy, cor 
ike. With more non-Khasis in the Hills tt 
;hange in the composition of Khasi soc 
^ei) is treated in a reserved manner, b 
5ts Khasi ways and usages he is read] 
si society. A non*Khasi marrying a Khr 
Chasi ways of life, is, as in the early days 
ity as a Khasi. The children too get their fi 
dgment to this effect was given in the 
>58 (Assam 128) in the case of a per 
rican mother and a Khasi Father.^ In tl 
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;y has retained its earlier flexible outlook, 
ich and poor Khasis, the educated ; 
lites and ruralites is not as wide as it is 
try. There is increasing urbanisation 
rence for white-coilared jobs, 
dthough in the larger perspective, early B 
ess, certain clans did enjoy a special stati 
stly) clan or the Mawroh (clan) were spi 
jurpose of intelligence. But, at preser 
iction exists as between one clan and anot 
ssions chosen by the respective clans. 

’wo opposite tendencies: an in-group c< 
ier consciousness of belonging to the 
in Khasi society. The ehte and those infl 
a wider perspective. For the past few 
a general awakening of in-group consciou 
s of north-east India. Some common fon 
ire; political awareness, search for identii 
snous culture and resurgence of old v 
!se have affected only an influential mi 
is. The majority still retains its earlier 
ge is feared and avoided, all the more so 
nam areas. In these backward areas, the 
1 is not yet pronounced in spite of contact 
1 a 12-year old bright-looking girl fro 
; in a village where industry had sprung 
A'as schooling, if she knew of Shillong and 
ad heard of Shillong but not of Delhi, j 
peasant woman from the Lyngnam area 
ery fine and she was content with it. In 
onaries have worked and lived, womei 
Ing interest in education and economic i 
mgkot village, a middle-aged trader-cure 
was educating her eldest daughter in Shi 
nan or a woman taking to a career is no 
as incompatible with the role of moth 
ig of children. On the contrary, m the 
Jhasi Hills, there are many women worki 
sd contrast to the earlier feeling that 
ly reignmg supreme in the house, there 
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lem to enter another domain. 

The broad division of the present Khasis is d 
ictjons — the educated town-dweller and the illit 
he former show preference for white-collar jo 
ich as law, medicine and engineering, an* 
usiness. Among the latter, although the digni 
jspected, there, are practically no Khasi gardene 
irbers, sweepers, soldiers and male domestic helj 
e percentage of literacy js high, the benefits of e 
>t reached well into the interior. The Khasi culti 
not as yet very advanced and the contribution ii 
usic, art, dance or drama has not been very si 
new awareness or longmg for improvement i! 
w villages, especially in those which have gro 
cas, or those whose inhabitants have had opport 
her places and imbibe new and progressive idea 
ucated and salaried classes set up their own t 
an and wife, run and manage their own families 
d educate their children. To that extent, the ai 
ale as the maternal uncle in his brother’s or sis 
nishing. The modem modes of living and work) 
at a man and his wife should live by therase 
laxied people find that a man and his wife can 
ucate their children better if there is no inb 
ler relatives. 

Men and women leave their hearth in search 
new homes and start their own families. They 
jether and their children inherit their property 
education, the opening up of the country, the ej 
nmuuication, and the way of life which has 1 
the demands of the modem age, have helped t’ 
;cpt and assimilate many changes. The dilemi 
i Khasi tribal is faced at present is to retail 
ntity and yet to keep pace with other te 
vanced parts of the country, a dilemma stressed 
ihidananda as one which all tribals face. Truly, 
lia will be drawn into the strong ourrent of ctj 
1 of a general technical advance that is sweep 
:)]e country. Their earlier leisurely ways ofl 
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led and they must attune themselves to the 
lew standards. In the case of the Khasi too 
■ tribes, the gap that separates them fro 
isticated countrymen, particularly the urbani 
to have narrowed. On the other band th< 
ig the Khasis, who are mostly products 
tutions, are of superior calibre and can ' 
[igentsia of other states. There are individi 
exceptional mental and physical abilities 
1 for leadership even at the national level. Be' 
e, the varied religious sects made inroads 
nunity and the Khasis came to be divided 
little communication amongst themselves. B 
ng these sects has improved and a new awa 
sis, of belonging to the same stock, has led t 
ire outlook, which however, has yet to fully c 

lily 

The present Khasi family is still matri-centi 
jw dimension has been added to the earlier st 
icularly of the educated and economical! 
ten. This is all the more apparent in areas n* 
:r urbanised areas, and in places with marke 
vicinity. A majority of the informants felt 
bestowed further status on a woman, a 
lion that their status remains as before; 
ority felt that their status de facto has lessen 
e gained in importance. Education generates 
litions; economic indepemdence bestows fi 
all these reasons, a man also does not like in 
wife’s relatives or from his mother. 

One informant gave an example to prove his 
us of women is more or less on par with tl 
ed that women are respected but not given 
in eaxly days. A man may now take decision 
lis wife and mother, which earlier perhaps 
e. Another informant from Shelia expressi 
men arc still respected greatly and that thf 
n enhanced. Most women now-a-days do r 
return before shirting a mcaL A convert Kh 
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lughter) or one living in an urban area finds 
adversely affected as "she is no longer tl 
mily. In an orthodox Khasi family, a com 
?t lose her right to property as before, but so< 
jsition in the family. A situation contrary t 
1 C cas: of the Khaddidi (orthodox or Christiai 
I urban areas and voluntarily refused to fulfil 
)cial obligations. The members of the family ' 
> to her when in distress. While no uniform 
I this regard in the fabric of Khasi society, it i 
illy that in Khyrim and Cherra areas, nerve 
ilturc, the Khadduh has greatly retained her 
lese areas, m most cases, the Khadduh gets t 
roperty or at least, the lion’s share. For, the 
ased on the concept of justice propagated 
here all children are treated in a fair mt 
roperty to all daughters, and in the case of ; 
estow gifts on sons also. In most rural orthod 
irailies, earlier customs are followed and more 
osition of a woman is as before. But a new 
Oman to assert herself in every sphere is evic 
rtent the inter se status of men and women r 
n par. 

Parental authority among the Khasis has c 
bly in urban surroundings and in rural familie 
re either too dominant or have no time for 
le men work during the day and spend the ev 
on, gambling or drinking. Life poses new 
lunger generation Individuals learn patter 
ad autonomy from a very early age. Earlier, t 
rge unit and played a crucial role m the 1 
(ciety was kin-oriented. But, the present patt 
tfferent — the unit smaller and individual-o 
so a change in the pattern of chi Id- rearing. I 
aild-care problems were negligible; an ur 
ster or brother was always available to disci 
le child who offended the local rules. But ow 
. living conditions and the smaller familial 
timacy among members leads to an inteni 
hkh ntay magnify and distort conflict and c 
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quarrels and disagreements rather 
ren act independently, and there is frictit 
between the two generations is ne 
agh. there is no segregation of sexes m Kb 
: IS advocated. In actuality, however, so 
permissive. Boys and girls mix freely and 
Idcrs to pregnancy outside wedlock has r 
fore. 

L situation similar to Poland has arisen in 
1 family with the gradual weakening of t 
and large family group). In Poland, the 
ves to the fourth degree rather than the ni 
le land on which the peasants worked. I 
) was closely linked to other such groups t 
ority was in the hands of the older membe 
cted by all. Interests centred round tb 
y interacting socio-economic group j 
idual was born. In the city, the wife h 
role of the house-keeper, leaving the roh 
it to the father of the family. Paternal 
1 to the Poles, rapidly declined as the ch 
nc more and more aware of their new free 
started earning, she became increasing! 
Hence, the transition has not always bera 
ssful as just described.® Not seldom did i1 
salary of the unskilled immigrant force 
ved in heavy debts, to rely on charity ar 
recourse to drink 

rhe budget of the average family shows th 
lent than before on food, housing and c 
he price index gone up but the standard o 
This is more marked in urban areas. E 
ased, further, and among some Khasis, e( 
ity next to food. Entertainment such as vi 
a-shops, cinema-houses, going out for pic 
larger scale than before. Savings have dec 
jot been developed. Little money is sp 
nonies or for charity because people can 
use belief in the former has declined. But, 
imt is donated to the Church and some 
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unate. Owing to the spiral rise in the cost c 
lent can spend on luxuries. As betweei 
lodox Khasis, the former spends more o 
[ the latter is more frugal, saving and in’ 
er such solid items. 

A definite trend indicating preference for p 
oticeable among some segments of Khasi soi 
views were expressed by the informants; (i] 
iety IS backward (ii) Khasi society is dil 
;rest of the nation it would be better if all & 
le. Then, the law could be uniformly aj 
) A majority of the informants said that the 
3 unique feature of Khasi society. In Shi 
», there was a move to make Khasi society 
h a move failed. This was said to be n( 
ial interest as it was motivated politically. ^ 
;rw, such a resolution was put before the c 
asis a few years ago. But, the motion wa 
ring to make Khasi society patrilineal was 1 
Q. When women stand to gain thereby (i 
iperty) they express approval This is m^ 
icated and non-Khasi women, who by adop 
husband stand to gain as a Khasi® {tv) 
jrmants said that they were too humble 1 
reby; whether a society was patri-centred 
ttered little to them. 

Earlier, women did not participate even i 
w (family assemblies). But, it has been me 
men can attend the village durbars in few 
ly, women insist on attending the assem 
tters of common interest. They are keen ' 
■t in politics. During my visit to the villai 
y were planning to place before the dto 
•testing against the sect that although t1 
rong (tax) for water supply thrice, the schen 
n implemented. In yet other villages, viz, Lt 
permitted to attend village durbars but they 
ticipate in its proceedings, In the Khas 
10, Mavis Dunne was a lady Minister, 
ivc and prominent members of the ] 
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ver, there arc no Khasi' women in the 
Assembly. 

1 the ing (family) too, many women hav 
A 65 year old orthodox Khasi informa 
hat his own wife became a Christian wher 
nine years ago. Neither her family nor h 
ht that if the religion made her happy, le 
on, he permitted her to bring up the chil 
felt that as the mother, she knew what w 
■en. 

'oday, there are no legal or social fetters 
ared to the percentage of women outside, 
do not take to professions on a large sea 
in that an educated and urban girl aim 
jpise village life and finds a town job or c 
age so as not to have to return to the vil 
es, there are women teachers, women 
rs and women bus-owners. But as the raaj 
poor, unskilled professions such as 
ng, daily labour, selling of betel leaf and 
ig in small shops, etc., are very common, 
and vegetable vendors too. 
tt urban areas and in villages located ne 
, families are smaller than before. They 
m of nuclear families in patriarchal a 
ial unit (Kpoh) had been the predomina; 
. Buc now the Khasis show greater pi 
ar type of families. A man with an ind 
greater voice in matters pertaining to his 
In a sense, the trend is good, for onf 
le-centrcd type of social organisation of 
it tended to weaken the sense of resj 
rity of men. Nevertheless, many families 
ies anywhere in the world. A higher fi 
c marriages has given a new complexion i 
ase in the birth-rate and decrease in the d 
arger population, leading to congestion i 
on is greater. And yet, forming theb£ 
ty, whether rich or poor, urban or ru 
wise, there are many families where chi 
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th a healthy respect for both parents, 
he pattern of a Khasi family -will tend 
towards a smaller nuclear unit unde 
ising economic pressure and freedom in ; 
mising and urbanising society. To this 
icestor-worship, shared family respons 
family head, the Khadduh, etc., which ar 
ill further weaken. 

iages 

1 the early days, marriage was regarded b 
ind a socio-economic partnership. The 
Oman was to strengthen the ties of kins! 
ages were by courtship and also by an 
tress is on the former. There are, ho 
ages where parental consent is not oh 
ut formal ceremonies are fewer. Except 
there is a rise in the marriageable age. 
?e for marriage was always higher than 
i Hills, this age is now lower by an averag 
'oday, the frequency of Khasi non-Kh: 
r than before and the range of non-f 
I the inter-ethnic marriages take place is 
is a slight tilt in the orientation of inter 
1 was always towards the Khasi com mu 
?ht outsiders to their own land; they tl 
Now some of them, both men and worn 
t some non-Khasi ways. As before, wl 
ts Khasi ways, he is accepted as a K 
lony is required for this purpose. Cor 
the number of inter-ethnic marriages 
ems were exacerbated during World War 
ts environments enjoyed economic prospe 
)er of foreigners came here. 

Divorces, concubinage and promiscuity 
ase among all sections of the Khasis. 

1 healthier relationship between the husbs 
ised marriage among Christian couples 
n predominantly Christian areas, divorces 
ill performed ia the presence of senior 
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lunity, preferably when the Ksiangs (sf 
age ceremony arc present, 
larriage ceremonies too are simpler and 
cts of Khasis is broader. At times, custc 
may be followed. There is no uniforir 
.my is still sacrosanct. A couple violating 
outcaste and is not entitled to proper fa 
wise the treatment meted out to such a 
nan as before, The hardships of ex-com 
1 society have lessened considerably. 


tt present, Khasi law is more permiss 
;r delay in the administration of justice, 
ixpensive. As a consequence, the deterren 
incidence of crime is on the increase. I 
figgars or vagrants (Nongkhrongs) in the 
umber is more but most of these are non- 
^ery few cases regarding property went 
(fas considered a slur on the family. But, 
property have increased. Independen 
jed the picture. Every family has now 
wing property. Christian parents make 
■ealtby, sophisticated orthodox Khasis, thf 
.ake wills too. Khasi courts have follow 
m-con. vers ion and inter- ethnic marriages 
patterns in law and today, neither is a t 
chelor’s earnings can be disposed of accoi 
5se new tendencies persist, and are develo 
im, they will be incorporated in Khasi lav 
Chasis earlier had a high sense of obse 
- and the severity of punishment in some < 
:rn people. But, its effect was deterre 
1 forms of punishment are not as severe a; 
Christianity had no direct impact on 
ded by law but it has preached temperar 
British administration that a uniform la 
the Criminal Procedure Code) has been ti 
the wishes of the local people. The m 
nistcfing law in the State is a three>-tiei 
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bly, the Syiems’ assembly and the District 
:s the Government established courts, 

erty 

'he concept of property has not change 
Tty (as against clan property) has acquirei 
because of changing times and urbanisati' 
ven today, except for house-rites, the 
iltural land in the Khasi Hills, as in 
of the north-east India remains the propf 
;y or clans and not of individuals. Howeve 
use-rites are allotted to individuals or fa 
contrast to the land revenue systems pr 
of the nation where land is well demarcati 
wer land is recognised. A move is afoot 
Reforms Commission, constituted by th 
lalaya, to restructure the land revenue sysi 
so that land could be surveyed proper] 
records developed. 

s 

lie urban influence on the dress worn 
ed. Most villagers now wear trousers ar 
The well-to-do ones wear jackets in 
: the age-group of 65 wear gold rings roui 
en now wear tailored clothes inside, eithe 
blouses made by machine-woven matcri? 
hankies and shawls and wear shoes an 
arked in the Bhoi and Lyngnam areas ' 
er. Most children dress in the western fi 
’ girls around the age-group of six to ten 
lhasi dress. 


lasically, the diet of the Khasis has remai 
le addition of salt, miifc and eggs. The e 
dian or western dishes, Chinese food is 
ig the Khasis. Betel nut and leaf are liked 
he elite consider such a habit unsophisti 
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Lhasis even now do not normally cat swa 
£cd. 

ation 

lhasis have gained by education, scien 
ses, and improved sanitary methods. Unr 
lund even in villages and good effects of sa 
nowledge are apparent in the increase < 
he decrease in the death-rate of children, ' 
and old age mortality. Christian educatio 
j promise of many openings of positic 
I Khasis a great deal. But, facilities ar 
ared to the demands. An increasing dcsir' 
niceable among many sections of the 
who are acquainted with the benefits of 
change in the approach to problems such 
ition and the like. Even in interior areas f 
Sohbarpunji there are additional school 
ren on a co-educational basis. 

^.s in many Christian communities, so 
literature was bom at the initiative and i 
le Church. In 1969, a leading Khasi la 
rved that the two factors indicating an i 
VIZ., love of literature and love of the pi 
to be found among the educated Khasis. 
the elite have an intense desire for a ric 
a deep pride regarding the past. There is 
re, as is reflected in their up-to-date liters 
1 is also for the Khasi literature to 
rption of ideas and thoughts from within 
try. 

ic, Dance and Song 

[n the last century, the Welsh Missioi 
ing in singing on Solfa notations while 
ol run by the Catholics produced a 
cians and pipers who play on staff n' 
>1 is that of the Khasi folk-songs (mythol 
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e), and commanity singing is stiil heard, 
onal songs and Rabindra Sangeet, ati( 
io popular. Gramophone records, radios 
slight grown-ups and children alike as th 
! class of modem Khasi songs bleadmg 
he harmony of western pop music is i 
ar in the towns. The music is also to 
;d to the hymn or the cinema hit. 
oth Indian and western dancing are lil 
le predominant preference among the youl 
ag, jam-sessions and other modern types 
fhere was no solo dancing among the Kh; 
lancing of Bengal and Assam are kn 
ites. Khasi communal and festive dam 
5t and warrior-dance, annual features of 
leclined in practice, have been revived b 
’omblang, festival of goat sacrifice, als 
crem dance still continues. The Christiai 
lelp in these festivities whereas, initial! 
lelp in them or witness them. And, m i 
for Christmas among the Catholics inc 
i dance. 


^tioa and Games 

hunting IS not very popular now-a-days, / 
are still in vogue. Rural folk play varioui 
James viz., carrom, cards, football, hocke 3 
cricket, tennis, table-tennis and badmmt 
ar among children are: playing seesaw o 
ing of trees, a game played by making h 
noving stones in it which is common in 
lying with balls, A favourite sport amoi 
r classes is riding downhill in crude har 
fitted with wheels which are also used 
. High society games like golf are pi 
at sections in Shillong. The cinema prot 
ae to all Khasis. Shadow plays and dra 
ling, particularly betting on archery, is al; 


enclatnre 

Tie Kbasis still attach more importance t< 
wed name than to its meaning — Chandi 
modified to Shandro Mohan. A Cathc 
sta encouraged the use of Khasi names, 
hristian influence is strong, the earlier Kh 
roken down. There is a trend to choose, r 
utions. I met a young girl named ‘Parliai 
d ‘Seminar’; other catchy western nan 
itwer, ‘Morningstar’, etc. The educated 
in has adopted the pan-Indian and w 
ig the surname of her husband to her i 
age. But amongst many Khasis, the old ct 
1 everyone is known by his or her owi 
of the first child. Then, for all practic 
ne ‘Mother of Raju’ or ’Father of Danst 
imon’ as the case may be. A recent notice; 
’ educated Khasi Christians is the insistf 
ting to the clan name of the maten 
ames axe not used in everyday life and ar 
ichool registers, census forms and elec 
isticated Christian family, the mother and 
essed as kmie and u Kpa, Brothers, sistei 
d dressed by name. 

iges 

rhere are at present 1,839 inhabited villi 
;. The settlement pattern of some of th 
tly. New villages have sprung up near arei 
eas that have gained otherwise in importa 
e such villages have expanded in size < 
ther giving semblance of a much larger v 
nterior are hardly affected. In most vi 
iries and tailor shops have sprung anew, 
ges, markedly Christian ones, and tho: 
ous population, have schools and culti 
rally located villages have markets too. 

In the early days when families shifted ' 
:er of households sprang up. These wer 
conoraic and social ties and owed allcgia 
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can. The scene has now been altered, soc 
The village is not as cohesive a unit as in 
^ area of a medium sized village is about 
's. Villages nearer to industries and towns h 
lespite the forces of change und their effe 
imy, the outlook of the village remain; 

however, individualistic and separatis 
arous forces are at work. But for villag< 
backward villages, most villages have 
lations; the village is no longer a strong pi 
immunity and family i evolve. Near Chei 
norant to such a degree that they were 
eal anthem. In another village in Lyngna 
id not know the colours of the national j 
may be true of other backward areas in 
ry also. The gulf between the believers c 
; villages is wider than in the urban areas. 

ling and Architecture 

Irbanisation has led to greater mobilit 
ng have changed both in villages and tow 
ng in towns is distinctly non-ELhasi and i 
llages, the huts are simpler. But, wealtl 
innanent structures. VDlages and houses f 
onsidered lucky. The superstitions that a 
lilt in a triangular spot, dur khoh, witi 
is in vogue but on a far smaller scale. ' 
Ing during which an animal was sacrifice 
rmed before occupying a house is no long 
sticated circles. Instead, there is a type o 
e western pattern. 

omy 

he primary occupation of the majority 
has remained the same, viz., cultivation, 
undergone rapid changes M several othc 
een a spurt in the economy; there are i' 
es of secondary sources of income, cultiva 
tops is undertaken on a larger scale. Cat 
y selling of betel kaf arad nut are also 
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I shops have also sprung up. Even sem:-skil 
5 rate persons have found new economic opport 
increasing urbanisation and a town in the 
ush forests are disappearing as trees are felli 
eedily coming up m urban areas and areas sun 
le availability of faster communication has 
ibilily and independence. The older generatio 
vering long distances on foot but, the youn 
es to avail of transport facilities even for si 
iwns have brought villages into close touch i 
new articles of consumption. Bfris (tobacco r< 
d cigarettes are sold at every corner of any vi 
le expansion of towns has created better mar 
■ agricultural commodities. But, with the &mt 
arces of income, the avenues of expenditure ha 
. However, since available sru^slus of invest 
Teased proportionately, the village economy c 
jportionate signs of growth. 

Changes in occupational structure have not 
>id changes in the earlier traditional occupa 
Klhasi tribal society. The majority of villagi 
Dally backward and as such, not much inter 
Idren’s education. As such, th^ may not tw 
vantage of employment opportunities, esp^ 
lar jobs, in the near future. Gifts of na 

economic life of the hill people. Human 
rndant hilly land with low fertility form the v 
nomic resources of the village. Most villages ^ 
ined boundaries. Among the Khasis, land ultiJ 
the people. People are showing increasing in 
ck and poultry (meat and dairy animals). Evei 
the chief’s own land and property, he has no f 
T the land by virtue of being a chief. Govern 
many schemes in this field which were initia 
ouraged by the missionaries. 

Changes observed during the years 1947-5 
ne fanners have begun to present their di 
vernment and avail of Government advice ani 
isionaries qualified in agriculture put across nt 
asis. During the 10 years following Independ< 
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of potato, kosohsin (Colocasis exculen) 

I among the villagers by the Government 
as a cash -crop. The Department of Agi 
Lges and sanctions grants to construct rk 
to store rain water. Many Khasis have nc 
ting, and of recent, to multi-cropping in 
also. Use of fertilisers, manures and ins 
ise. In the flattish valleys in which the 1 
is grown m terraced and well-irrigated fie 
srthem border of the district wherever 1 
e surface adtnits of them. With this ei 
:st of the crops like unirrigated rice, 

3 S and the like are grown on the hill-sides 
ash-and-bum method which is still popu 
sably in the Uplands. However terrai 
isingly adopted. 

rhe Khasis are, comparatively, backward 
xepted indicators of economic developmi 
jple living below the poverty line in M 
compared to other States. In 1969-7C 
3C in Meghalaya was Rs 327, one of the 1 
to ensure a reasonable standard above th 
ipita income should be at least Rs 480, 
feghalaya are higher than the alhlm 
;9), due to higher transport costs and vs 
The industrial backwardness of the Kha 
the fact that except for the Cherrapmjee. 
is no industry worth the name. How( 
is planning ambitious projects in this sp 
5 of small-scale industries. 

'o the early Khasi villagers, mountains we 
■ in their marginal economic life. Froc 
okmg (grass and twigs, pine cones), fo 
I, medicine (from traditional herbs) at 
>ck. From the streams came fish and in tl 
^arae to hunt for food. In the present vil 
no requires cash for the meagre necessi 
nee and these arc more than beforcj i 
In the different urban environment toi 
is required for the daily necessities of li 
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[1 primarily agricultural and the growth c 
stries in urban and other areas has part 
of the need for cash. 

Dne factor affecting the Khasi industrial 
li retention of in-group consciousness 
resident prefers to work not only in the 
own surroundings. Hardly 2.000 Khasis 
the Khasi Hills. At times, the new trail 
acquired, do not have scope in their forr 
lially in small Khasi villages. So they h 
ires for their livelihood. New small-scs 
lultiplying fast are carpentry, printing, be 
rs, house-building, etc. Other mushroo 
it-weaving and mat-weaving. Recently, 
irtment announced that two industries wi 
War area — essential oils (extracted from I 
rvation (of oranges and pineapples). Go 
waging spinning, weaving and sencultt 
he hill areas with large forests are very i 
ng. But in many villages, especially i 
mm areas, there is no pronounced desi 
or pattern of living; this will perhaps, 
r education. 

ixamiuation of the standard of food, clot! 
)Ie consumer goods used by the people 
ge plane of living of the majority of the 
>ed over the last 25 years or so. But, 
;ed in the case of Christians and those wh 
iristianity among the rest of the Khasii 
Lcilitated the expansion of cultivation of < 
acr eased the sources of income which has 
Income from forest products such as sel 
tatch has also increased greatly. Employt 
sual labour on a daily and monthly basi 
led a greater importance as secondary soi 
economy is still essentially traditional, 
ng in recent years can be easily noticed, 
rban market has affected villagers to a sn 
ut any improvement in the traditional shi 
lere significant break-through in the aj 
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; possible. One change of considerable si 
[al transformation of the village econorr 
1 self-sufficient one to a progressive and 

'here is considerable decline in fishing ai 
idiscriminate felling of forests, 

Millie on the average, the Christian Kh 
sially than the orthodox or Hinduised 
i seems to be financially more stable tha 
IS more by tvay of gold, land, house, etc. 
i has an appearance that gives the imj 
; he spends more as well 

Political Set-tip 

'he majority of the political leaders in the 
and are products of missionary ir 
itian and Hindu. The leadership is enhgl 
ior calibre, a type highly respected by tl 
lative Assembly of the State is still in an ' 
ict Council seems to be necessary in th 
opment of Meghalaya, 
n the wake of Independence, autoi 
icils were set up under Schedule VI of t 
n. The Native States system and the chi« 
r the sufferance of the District Counoil, 
basis. Hence the District Council finds it 
ation which is neither offensive to regie 
le blue-print of an ill-fi tmg all-India 1 
;is are of the opinion, that since Meghalay 
: now and as the District Council was mea 
asure of autonomy and self-rule under th< 
: of Assam, a change in the political se 
Khasis gained much political indepem 
m of minimum British administration o 
won a point in that the rights, privileges 
irea have now been embodied it many o 
ngs and enquiries which lend themselves 
Khasis desire that progress must be has 
ims of the people. This is the outstand 
ji democracy, a highly practical domoc 
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tive world, based on a sober and legitima 
-oad concept of general will ^ 
dost of the Christian informants examin 
at political system through the District C 
Lg satisfactorily, though some over haulin 
District Council was pragmatic, served 
e adequately and was not fossilised in ap 
account the complex nature of present cl 
into reality the political needs and as 
le. It represented all sections of Khasi 
d dissensions between Christians and non 
ouncil has not brought about many imp( 
llage level, changes required urgently Bt 
.tice and has inspired confidence in the pe 
ale amendments to the Khasi law necessai 
1 stage of Khasi society without al 
ture. As it consists of Khasis, it can 
ssts well within the State of Meghalaya, £ 
ibly consisting of Khasis, Garos and J 
istice. But a few informants, among them 
is, felt that the District Council was r 
itions other than the larger interests of 
)crs were only interested in continuing to 
elf-aggrandisement and avoided solving re 
It of the people. There is also a growing 
lany informants, whether after a full- 
aalaya has come into being, a middle tiei 
;s like the District Councils, will at all be 
designed in the context of the earlier c 
consisting of hill and plains people. The j 
he role of District Councils will therefore 
irther discussion and debate in the Kha 
of Meghalaya for some time to come. 

stated earlier, the District Council h 
:r political functionaries such as syiems 
■ole of syiems in the changing political 
ance in a democratic set-up, many inforr 
ence of s\iems is an anachronism and th 
jr required The syiems had no politics 
acracy. A minority of orthodox Khasis 
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e divine in origin and represented the earliei 
IS of Khasis and so should continue to exist 
My informants agreed that Khasi women t 
status today. However, the number of 
ing to politics was small. 

PoHtically, the Khasi Hills, like most pa 
:tb*east region of the country, is m a state o£ 
map of this area has been redrawn only 
litical institutions have grown in small areas, 
;d by a handful of district level ofiBcials. It 
te before the new found political freedom ii 
jple and for traditions to establish themselve 
n to stabilise. 

ligions Attitades 

The tendency among all sects of the Khasis 
wn to the core of the religion and understa 
icther of the Khasi Niam, Christianity 
nduism. Outward expressions such as rituals 
superficial and superfluous and much lesser i 
these. The performance of some rituals and 
divination, etc., by some aflBuent Khasis oan 
attempt to find the way back to God. Li! 
ckim, the Khasis still believe in a Supre 
ities of the grove, cave and stream. Howe 
ucated, the urbanites and most Christians, 
dined considerably. 

The recent trend is that religion is not to 
a belief, unchanging and settled, becaus 
currences believed to have taken place at on 
ist be seen as a relation of man to God ba 
rary knowledge and tempered with reasor 
jwing that religion alone guides humanity to 
goodness and is a benevolent philosoph;; 
ion. It is also realised that the basic princip 
s the same. Belief in monotheism has thus j 
tions of Khasis*. The trend is therefore tov 
1 brotherhood of man as taught by the Un 
raakrishna Mission. Such beliefs prevail ar 
luger Khasis and among the broad "raindi 


;her tendency is to judge religious ideals 
ria of practicability and reasoning; the ( 
sanction or theory. Further, material nee 
smporal ideals. The religious life of all s 
Jecome simpler and austere, 
rhere is now more rapport among the d 
and between Christians and the others a 
as been noted earlier, one reason for 
ig the Christian sects is the earlier disco 
he Government to the work of fon 
e movements and funds, etc. were coni 
thus found their sources of funds get 
ised. Added to this is the revival of ancie 
cio-religious nature. The need to meet 
i major cause for closing of ranks arao 
Inter- sect rivalry and attacks on on 
ins have now given place to more rapi 
of crisis such as the need to provide sui 
ees from Bangladesh during 1971. 
rhere is also increasing rapport between 
'doxKhasis. Both sections have moved 
lal rigid positions and towards each other 
hings nowadays refer to the common coi 
, the orthodox realise the logic in 
ings. This is contrary to the attituc 
when Christianity was considered an i 
often, propagating it meant preachi 
ms. It is now argued. If Plato and 
tristianised, why not Khasi Niam too? 1 
in a Christmas message a couple of y 
lOn-Christians too should be looked U] 
prayers offered for them This is take 
ture from earlier attitudes that salvation 
t. Such a change in attitude is noticeabl 
IS beeu noted, Christians, who were no 
tness socio-religious functions like the 
: orthodox Khasis, are not now so proh 
tians not only witness but also assist, 
hi instruments is now allowed in churche: 
many Christian priests not only refer t( 
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aspects of Khasi Niam. Negative criticism c 
so decreased. The orthodox Khasis too h 
I religious tolerance and appreciate the 
lianity and the human approach of the rai: 
5 that certain taboos that hold back m 
to be dropped. The taboo against the use 
ying down of pipelines for water supply i 
e. It has also been realised that strict obs' 
St certain items of food will deprive child re 
d of nourishment. 

lertain matters evoke uniform reactions, 
lective of religious persuasions, object to 
ligious and other grounds. The argument 
tions conducive to better health have 
cy has increased, land is available in plent 
sight, Khasis are in a minority; and so, i 
y planning justified. 

Reflecting the classical dichotomy between 
religions, a distinction has recently be 
een tribal religions (in which participation 
:r specific group) and universal religion (wl 
jendent of any specific social group or t 
rding to this criterion, the Khasi Unit! 
meed by the Rama Krishna Mission beic 
.1 sects. They respect every religion. As Hi 
ly Christians see their own supernatural s 
and their own theology as the only true o 
they arc in essence intolerant of other view 
western tendency, specially in America 
ons to mean as Norbeck points out, ‘ideas 
t which one feels strongly or desires ini 
tsian Christians, the situation is somewhat 
stians in Asia also participate in ances 
ige at temples or shrines, consult astre 
icate wedding ceremonies (Christian and 
inn two contrasting funeral rites (to m 
ives happy), Butin the Khasi society, i 
itians have given up earlier religious prai 
ral practices have been retained. In tim< 


tians resort to tradit oaal divmatory 
asement ceremontes. 

"he change in attitude and tolerance air 
of the Khasis is however a healthy trend 
ground for the all round development c 
;ss should be smoother in view of the inh 
Jlhasis themselves. For, as Pandit Nehru r 
ribal people are much more disciplined 
most other people in Iidia. From the rel 
trends are in consonance with the up 
ing in most of the progressive nations < 
now think in terras of universal brothi 
il religion. The effort of every section o 
ty IS for a greater dialogue amongst 
sen the Khasis and the non-Khasis too. 
n sum, the present trends in Khasis soci 
ransformation which began imperceptibl 
onversions by Krishna Chandra Pal, 1 
y pro-west after the annexation of the 1< 
ih, but there was an under current of 1 
re later super-imposed by a tendency tc 
(Illus. 13). The pro-Christian trend sf 
ated by the census figures, even though a 
e Khasi society is in the direction of 
re. 

imong the Christians, the Protestants, an 
atrast to non-Christians, are more adv 
ally an air of superiority and self-confider 
sitions of power or authority and a high i 
lite are Christians. This has given rise 
)ism in politics and other spheres with C 
persons of their own faith and is felt to 
more towards Christians than others. Ti 
morandum submitted to the Government 
he orthodox Khasis, m particular, have b 
st. This kind of a phenomenon is witne 
also and goes under the name of casi 
istic politics. 
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ds in Proselytisation 

^Christianity is a potent factor that ha 
some changes in the culture and str 
ties in north-west India, as it has dom 
1. The hill tribal population is predom 
5 north-eastern region of India, as is indie 


^cane of tribe 

lizos 

lagas 

ihasis 


Percentage t 

IOC 

5C 

60 


lore than ten per cent of the Khasi pc 
1 areas. The Christian missionaries did 
my with the social structure of Khasi si 
, ideology of the Khasis. Where they die 
seen that Christianity received a set-t 
iragement of intra-clan marriages. 
Ihristianity is growing in strength among 
the advent of Independence and the gra 
eign missionaries from the scene. Relev 
leen cited in Chapters I and V (See j 
sis of these figmes once again will bring , 
:tual trend towards proselytisation. 
he total population of the United Khasi 
71 was 491,209, of which the population o 
has been estimated to be 3,52,000 (figure 
IS authorities, till the time of writii 
ise of about 29% over the figures of 196 
i population alone over a decade is m 
order as the growth of the total populat 
number of uon-Khasis) in the Khasi 
Ic. However, the total Christian populat 
which was stated to be 144,879 in 1961 
iscd to 248,000 in 1971. The Census dal 
natory notes have not been released yet j 
tian population in the Khasi Hills wa 
lly and informally from some sources clos 
rities. It is hence diflScult to say definite! 
iristian populatkm in the Khasi Hills reg 
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Droximafely 71% during the 1961-1971 d 
1-India average growth of Christians di 
nly 32.60% and the total population incre 
was only 29.30%. If the figures cited an 
iclude Christian population in the neai 
L was part of the Khasi and Jaintia Hilli 
Census of 1971, they obviously indicat 
;h in conversions to Christianity during 
St the figure of 248,000 Christians in th 
;ained unofficially from the Census sou 
lowers claimed by different Christian d 
)egianing of the year 1973 was 212,00 
eason for the discrepancy could be due 
;e number of Jaintias, Garos and others vi 
ive in the Khasi HUls It is not certain w 
12,000 as gathered from various Churc 
. es all or any of the ethnic groups mentic 
not include them and represents only the 
60% of the Khasis are Christians, a sign 
?61 figure of 45%. This jump again is i 
information gathered in the field and 
rtant informants. If the figure of 212,0 
t 25,000 other ethnic groups, then th 
is who are Christians will drop down 
orthodox Khasis claim that not more 
;is arc Christians whereas most ChristiE 
60% of the Khasi population. 

Vhile the figures discussed above indie 
a definite growth in the population of Cl 
i the average decade growth of populatio 
es normal growth and addition by way 
srsions have taken place during the decad 
sxtent of such conversions or reasons 
■atcly judged until the census data is pro) 
rhe Christian, sect which is fast gainin 
li Hills is the Roman Catholic sect. It 
jn missionaries working in the interic 
ily expanding its activities in the field < 
sect also attracts more Khasis to its f 
tokrance of certain feature* of Khasis iV 
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far into the interior of backward areas 
nam areas, where other sects did not reaci 
olics also separate religious and soci 
nee, some Catholics do seek counsel fi 
y planning; Catholic doctors cooperate ii 
'ammes. This sect is better organised anc 
1 funds at its disposal than the other Chri 
to subsist only on locally raised resouro 
to say that the Roman Catholic sect wil 
gth in the future years to come even ihou; 
mdicapped in recruiting priests due to the 
acy. 

fhe majority of the elite in Khasi societ] 
ms in positions of power and authority in 
[.hasi Hills are also Christians. There is tl 
irs of authority go more to the Christian 
be one of the reasons for a higher r: 
her, most Christian sects provide for thei 
rs, in Government service or elsewhere, a 1 
ranging for their being invited to foreign 
ly USA, Canada or countries in Europ 
cai courses or seminars. 

Dunng certain moments of stress, th( 
cious about the role of missionaries, mar 
ucive to national integration were attribute 
tan remarks that it is not unnatural f 
tain suspicions about the roles of foreign 
association with foreign governments was 
® There is a continuous interaction betwe 
Church and local traditions in spi 
stianity. 

idem against Missionaries 

fhe Constitution of India guarantees fre 
religion. So, to attack missionaries on tli 
on is not fair. In the Khasi HtUs, there 
the missionaries indulged in coercion, t 
ities apart from Proselytisation and hu 
Ics, their sterling work has left a permanei 
appreciated by all It is not correct to sa 
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s of the spread of Christianity were j 
introduced to a new religion or the fo 
looked upon as a status symbol, rnere 
■ct that the new religion was the religion c 
: was a deeper tie than what appeared ini 
alone could explain cases such as those 
iang who prayed alone for seven years in ; 
:h till the Unitarian movement gained na 
is a new church, there, a building capabli 
ults on its benches and an indefinite nui 
e floor. When Margaret Barr attended t 
36, the place was nearly full. Why is it 
re and education schemes of Governn 
t personnel and financed liberally, 
)ach the missionaries for a helping hand? 
te Indianisation, nationalisation and cor 
J the indigenous Khasi culture, Christi; 
gth? Contrary to some popular-belief it i 
Sritish administrators did not always agre 
ding the approach of the missionaries tov 
■ibal people. And yet, the impact of Chrii 
ome to stay. 

ime 

iChasi society is today in a state of flu 
in the process of assimilation and absorf 
trends and blending into its fabric ci 
1 and political advancement of the rest of 
tting integrated in the mainstream. Ii 
■frogging’ certain transitional stages of 
it is absorbing western ideas faster evei 
1 in India, assisted ably by mass media lit 
^ines. Dr Elwin remarked; ‘It may wi 
run all the tribes will lose their distinc 
a drab uniformity, possibly dominated bi 
American civili7ation that is so rapid!; 
forld . . . many of the mbre sophisticated 
y all their culture and individuality bt 
1 have retained a great deal that is good 
Vhile the basic foundations of the Khasi 
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ss intact the superstructure is undergc 
ral changes caused by western isatiou 
U of Khasi ancient culture, awareness 
i, a boost to the economy and a faster ani 
: of life. The marked influence of Chris 
:ng. Christians stand closely together 
i is a change, towards vocations, the pre 
-collar jobs. Women are taking increai 
professions outside the home, though no 
his role is no longer considered incompati 
erhood. Some cultural and civilisation, 
d above are recent. The pattern of beha 
[iasi has not altered radically but a re-th 
cts is underway. 

rhe work of the missionaries in the field c 
oeen taken over in a large measure by w 
iovemment and by work initiated by v 
IS like the Red Cross, Rotary or the Lio 
come to acquire more and more political i 
md form an effective political group in tl 
laiaya. Still, a majority of the rural popul 
g of frustration and non-fulfilment, a feel 
e rural areas of the nation. 

"he following points emerge in this confei! 

1) The Khasis have become increasingly 
need to play an active part in th 
particular, and in the life of the natio 

2) There are two distinct groups among 
first, an orthodox group keen on rc\ 
culture, the second, a group of Chrisl 
are comparatively more westemis« 
religious differences, however, the I! 
closer than ever before. 

3) Like the rest of the Indians, trying to 
fast developing technological and sot 
Khasis also manifest a sense of fear a 

4) The important question that emerj 
future role to be played by the n 
Khasi Hills and as pointed out earlie 
be more and more confined to pr 
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Church and prosslytisation, the w 
being taken, over by the other agencies 

le present Khasis are in a state of a ra 
sional transition. Pluralism in the prese 
subdued nature. Hence, the social pr 
ex than elsewhere nor are the nuances 
al basis is still predominantly ethnic, Foi 
vmg of the Khasi society towards a c 
gh movement has not significantly affectec 
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Conclusion 


: may be concluded that the Khasis liviuj 
and rugged mountains of the Khasi Hills 
ictacular transformation during the last 
mitive, superstition-ridden and econoi 
e of the past, they have come a long w: 
lold of the modern age. They are today p 
3 nation’s destiny. 

he early matri-centred Khasi society, cc 
cal units, was highly egalitarian but it w 
iests. Contact with other civilisations am 
aism and Islam, was insignificant and ra; 
at the fringes of the sprawling Khasis H 
to their belief of being the chosen peo 
iuence of Christianity which began arou 
: a lasting change. The first efforts of th 
each Christianity among the Khasis wer 
^ears. The Welsh Presbyterian Mission 
by design, considered the Khasi Hills a p 
lenced work here in 1841, heralding t 
onary activity in these hills to infuse ne' 
:echnologica] concepts. 

^he initial missionaries faced many ha 
ag difficulties that could have made j 
mined person withdraw disheartened, B 
idth the local people and by persuasi 
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idous amount of zeal, devotion and pets 
them over. Emphasis was rightly places 
ince through literacy and education. T 
ecognised as a powerful media through wl 
be spread. The Khasis were also attracte 
xcellent health care and medical treatmen 
rsions, there were other benefits available 
;rsions to Christianity grew stage by stage 
ty extended in gradual but substantial 
i of the Khasi Hills. New missions c 
yterians and broke new grounds. The Catl 
difficulties, including, as reported, stonin 
lan priests whom the Khasis initially refusi 
ers’. Local sects of Christianity also grew 
t has been pointed out that the coni 
tian missionaries to the development o1 
many and varied, both as a direct result ol 
s and due to far-reaching spread-effect 
1 earlier, the influence of missionary wc 
I be noticed in almost every facet and 
li society, while the basic foundations 
ined more or less unchanged. Matnlii 
in taboos regarding marriage and during pn 
ical organisation, etc, remained more or les 
in other aspects have undergone total or 
m The missionaries gave the Khasis tl 
the consequent literature, and raised there 
dedge and understanding. In the fiek 
cine, hygiene, music, diet, economic dev< 
ion of new crafts and skills, removal o 
nable myths, superstitions and fears affi 
Is, and widening of outlook and deve 
nee and confidence among the Khasis, 
is out as the prime mover and map 
Itcd in more than half the Khasis being Chi 
process of conversion still goes apace despi 
gn missionaries and inflow of foreign 
;nce in the Khasi Hills to show that 
ied any unfair methods, force or coercio 
versions. On the contrary, when they 
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f many superficial aspects of the Khasi JV 
questioned; this provided a good gr 
religion. Further, the Christian missioi 
linds of the people through their hea 
ble humanitarian service. The fact that 
ace of the rulers also made them ‘status 
d from any standpoint, the work of 
e Khasi Hills has done incalculable goo 
lirection of the Khasi society today cot 
cut. 

n the highly resilient Khasi society, r 
Tsions and latent forces of pride in t 
fc and tradition were provoked and 
ant Seng Khasi movement to revive old 
led the growth of Christianity and in s( 
I the missionary endeavours. With thi 
on assisting in the process of inculc 
3US outlook and a sense of being part of 
Chasi ethos and world view have been 
icther, the synthesis of all the mfluer 
mary work has brought about a stgnificai 
i society and culture and has helped re 
vant and superficial values that had to be 
xt of the modem, rational world and at 1 
led the substantial core factors in the soci 
5 preserved and nurtured. Thus, a me 
y of the present day has emerged, 
he present Khasi society depicts diffen 
misation, a second of a leap backwards i 
mcient Khasi culture and another towa 
ing from the efforts of Ramakrishua Mi 
S3 of integration with the rest of th 
co-socio-economic fields, 
he western influence on the Khasi soc 
forms such as dress, a distinct rcgai 
mce of the westerner or the ‘whife-sk 
m names and modes of behaviour, we 
i, etc. Thanks to improved commuuicat 
Jly superior western civilisation has made 
on the Khasis. 
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ls regards the trend towards preservatk 
1 heritage, even the Christian missionai 
their original posidons. They now nol 
refer to the important tenets of Khasi i 
non-Christians alike closely observe sc 
ms and traditions. 

n the direction of Indianisation, it maj 
is are appreciative of the other neighbour! 
i Hills was the birth place of foreign mi 
ig the hill areas of the north-eastern Ind 
was no move for separate status outside tl 
nanating from the Naga and Mizo Hi 
n Independence m 1947 The Khasi leade 
[. Nichols Roy, himself a convert and 
eh of God mission or sect, actively p£ 
jendence struggle and welcomed the inte 
i in the Indian Union. Rev, Nichols 
her of the Constituent Assembly and one < 
Sixth Schedule of the Constitution givi 
ict Councils to the tribal areas to pro 
ions and usages of the tribals Only 
i Hills wanted independent status for hi 
:cessful, left India for the then East Pakis 
ince Independence, the political, econo 
5 at work in the country have broug 
ore of integration of the Khasis with t 
has been possible, in no small measi 
illy strong ethos and culture, 
n 1970 there were in the Khasi Hills mai 
missionaries from various countries such i 
i, Czechoslovakia, New Zealand, Austral 
da, etc. They were qualified not only i 
lytisation but also in medicine, agricultr 
n crafts etc. In pursuance of the Govci 
lally remove foreign missionaries from t 
have since left but some of them vfh< 
ing association with the Khasi Hills ha 
a citizenship. The foreign missionaries 
:ted by the Khasis compared to their Indi 
d, many foreigners having eft the r di 
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under ard'’'^'js conditions in iliese are; 
ordinary zeal and a greater sense of mi 
jurpnse compared to the local missionaru 
ns that there is an inherent and some 
"ation for the foreigners in ihe Indian s 
he criticism about missionary activity am 
ouched upon. A few mtsssonanes in the i 
at in the Khasi Hills, were suspected of ar 
tivity among the tribals. Demands for aut 
’f violence in the Naga and Mizo Hilh we 
any circles, to be the resu't of a feeling c 
igement from the rest of the country amo 
jrth-east, due to foreign missionary prea 
There might have been such indi vidua 
issionary work m these parts but hese v 
e later day missionaries. Such anti-intt 
lave arisen out of a sense of a reflex rea 
ting attacks on missionary activity and 
or two such instances m the long hisi 
cannot be held to act as a major si 
:y of beneficial work done by the mission; 
. few thoughts on the future ol Khasis an 
( society was kin-oriented; common bkwe 
other's allegiance. The earlier village i 
o-face society, implying that all members 
;t or at least known to one another. Thi 
oned as a cohesive unit and a single rcl 
;r common bond uniting all the Khasis 
natenal wants few. The scene has now 
Associated with the technical and materi 
he Khasi Hills, as it has affected the 
spending change in the attitudes, thought 
jehaviour of the people who are affect 
arrival of a new religion brought in furt 
lateriai changes are more subtle, gradual 
quent developments much deeper than th 
of material and technical improvemeri 
society has absorbed some of these cf 
ty stricken way of life in the villages adm 
IS even between sib mgs An mdiv dns 
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m terms more of himself and the newly ei 
al unit and not of the larger family or t 
thanks to increasing rapport among d 
there is now more harmony in a famdj 
jers adhering to different sects. The ch 
; have led to the earlier sureness of folkw; 
ssful habits of nearly four centuries 
ssion of the Khasis, being shaken. Absoli 
>f independence, social equality and a g< 
ok persist and can be usefully harnessed a 
il Khasi culture, the skills, insight and at 
:stood and nurtured for being channelised 
i Khasis. 

Lestoration of native interests and ethos m 
>acern of the G wernment as economic p 
ige must be reinforced by new sources i 
gs of prestige have disappeared. Educatio 
irmg the Khasis for a new type of fas 
; traditional values still count. Otherwise, 
used will be shattered and substituted by 
undesirable and destructive ideologic! 
hoiogy’ of a people is built up on ths 
atibihty. Since interdependence is inevita 
for the survival and the progress of all, p 
ved, for, it is an important factor in cal 
nissionaries withdraw from the scene 
:e and welfare agencies of the Govemmei 
there is need to train ofBcials in such a tn 
i people some, if not the same, of the care 
hat the missionaries displayed lest the 
ption and frustration Social and spiritui 
important and potent than material be 
holds good with regard to all goverr 
1 embrace more and more aspects of d 
it would be useful to harness the knov, 
3rt and winning ways of the missionaries i 
ks the foreign missionary activity in the 
cled and the policy of all the denomin 
irs to be towards replacement of foreigr 
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1 personnel, there is need to ensure tha 
is maintained by replacing trained fort 
persons equally well-trained, Care shoul 
specialists capable of understanding 
ht in. But, exceptions could also be ntad< 
n missionaries who have worked for long 
[ bona fidcs are not suspect, so that they 
in these areas and bring to bear on th< 
their very valuable knowledge and 
maries played a vital and useful role 
i society. It would be an expensive step t 
in abruptly. 

Q taking over the work of missionaries, cai 
to see that the transition is made smootf 
with the past will tantamount to a n 
:al surgery for the tnbals and this w 
e to healthy growth. In socio-economic a< 
1 Government and voluntary bodies should 
liver things as to communicate ideas. Thi 
niy to help the developmental activities, t 
sople to help themselves. Opportunities a 
important than alms. It is by a psycho 
ig the people feel that they themselves are 
growth, that a sense of belonging an 
:ated. This psychological orientation is 
for generating growth and will bring ct 
optimism instead of uncertainty, confusiot 
morale which can result from an over-be! 
ihanging context of the Khasi Hills, r 
;e can succeed without rapport which 
icter formation, continuity, self-disciplii 
th. Ideas and procedures should also b 
J needs and capacities of the people. For 
I be well-adopted to the seasonal occupatr 
lours of school work so adjusted that not 
tained between theoretical studies and 
ilso available human hands could be us 
ivonr. 

n the setting of the Khasi Hills the vital 


.USION 


.hasi and his land cannot be ovcr-emph 
ists such as Margaret Mead have ofte 
, unabashed, and unplanned exploi 
r too has said: ‘The relation between n 
imental and at no time can break the boi 
stand at an advantage in that they cai 
kes of developed areas; for they are still 
. At present, some Khasi elite are re 
societies and two not merely different 
res’. Hence, economic schemes and sc 
F a balanced nature based on the relatic 
surroundings. 

irising out of this study of the role of m 
..basis some generalisations can be attei 
rtant questions posed in the overall 
:utions established by the missionaries an 
in this country, whether in the field of Ci 
ment or others. The ehte in the count: 
political leaders, even today consider 
5 symbol to send children to missionan 
ly because of the high quality of educate 
:it of enquiry that such institutions impa 
Jared to the vast amount earmarked bj 
ducation, the missionaries spend very lil 
lence achieved and why is there so mud 
/e readily use the words ‘missionary d 
. we exhort people to undertake any wi 
arises from our inherent admiration for 
ss work of the missionaries. The mission: 
task with great humility and without 
n or feeling of superiority. Their technii 
psychological, approaching the minds o 
s and without undue pressures that migl 
ions. They were above all patient in 
auding success they have achieved is a 
jveness of their techniques. Today, in It 
with the problem of economic growt 
th in the numbers. We want increast 
and factories. Changes formerly req 
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ries are compressed "within short inteivi 
il work is done at top speed The task 
IS to match the speed of the modern 
Government employs a large army of exit 
illages and spends colossal sums for ushc 
esults, admittedly, are not very satisfactoi 
)oes the solution to the problems he m 
1 sociological assets and requirements of 
lat a proper approach could be formi 
e for higher productivity and quicke 
re? While the basic goals of the plann 
ey fail m transladon of ideas due to 
lunication? What magic chord is the 
ive responses to a lone missionary in the 
; gamut of governmental machinery is una 
I? Do we tend to be very academic in or 
5 and bring a drab uniform approach to ei 
;h left us a legacy of an impersona 
h stood neutral between individuals 
lire of justice in the community but ' 
lards cannot be effective in motivating 
vement of defined goals. This may soim 
what hackneyed but that docs not chai 
ne and basic character of the problem 
er must be found to this and the painful 
nisation and industrialisation, such as d 
ihurisation, and resulting social disc 
tegralion Social change should be dii 
a part of economic growth and not left 
In this task, specialists like professio 
legists, economists and others should be 
at distortions in Khasi society are avoide 
ictTons are possible where necessary. Th 
been seen in this dissertation, seemed t 
f of these qualities in himself and a st 
:-up, sources of psychological motivation 
ist heavy odds may yet provide many usef 
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Glossary 


(Note: Words arranged in Khasi alphabetical order) 


Khasi 

Englisli 


A 

ai 

give 

apot 

misfortune 

awria 

licentious 


B 

ba 

that 

bakha 

cousin 

bason 

state official in 
K& J Hills, an 
elder 

Bhoi 

Khasis living in 
the low land, north 
part of Khasi- 


Jaintia HiUs. 

hiria 

amusement 

Biskorom 

god of iron 

Blei 

God 

briew 

person 


K 

ka 

She 

kaviraj 

a person who gives 
herbal medicine 

kho 

bom, father’s sister 


Khasi 

Englisl 

khadduh 

youngest dai 

khaw kham 

handful of r 

kham 

handful 

khein 

divination 

khoh 

round c 

native baske 

khrong 

beg, levy, 
collect 

khuri 

cup 

khublei 

God bless, e 
thank, greet 

khynvang 

stripe, clot] 
stripes 

khynriam 

people livir 
Khasi 1 

areas 

kind 

alcohol. 


drink 

ki 

they 

kiiab 

book 

klim 

commit adu 

kmie 

mother 

kmierad 

grandmothi 

kot 

book 

kpa 

father 

ksuid-khrei 

devil, evil s 

kur 

relatives cl 
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SJiasi 

Englisli 

KJiasl 

Engli 

’isi 

imlaw 


ceremony 

’woh 

information. 


feast (,espc< 


message 


pork) 

ibat 

herb 

law kyntimg sacred fore 


D 

Lei hukuni 

goddess 
gives order 

:har 

plains people 


world 

wai 

medicine 

longing 

family 

ei 

ashes 

Lukhmwi 

goddess of 

ma 

tobacco 

Lyngdoh 

priest 

r 

picture, diagram, 

Lyngngam 

Khasi hi 


figure, form 


(inhabiting 


NG 


the Khasi 


uh bow, pay homage 

H 

na state 

kitm order, command 

I 

I' mature, old 

cbalai gambling 

vbei female ancestor 

vduh Biggest market 

(Shillong) 

^ house, family 

J 

kind, km, clan 
nsem female garment 

'gkhan egg used in 

divination 
ang covenant 

h 

^doh celebrate a 


M 

Marmgbab eldest n 



undo 

mawlong- 

mawich 

great rook 

niawhak 

big cromh 
ancestral b 


pository 

mawhynna 

memorial s 

maw- 


shyrang 

dolmen, s 
stone 

maw- 


kynthei 

large flat s 
slab suppo 
four small 


set on end 

mynmm 

Spirit, sou) 


N 

niam 

religion 

niamra 

abyss, hell 

noightia 

one who 
sacnfice Si 


English 

Ehasi 

diviner 

ri-kur , 

leader 


preacher 


sacrifice one-self 

rishot 

for tlie sake of 

ri-shyieng 

others 


a seed of a plant 


which the Khasis 


used to wash their 


with m the early 


days 

nti 

first 


P 


folk story, legend 

sang 

generation 

seng 

foreigner (Euro- 


pean or English) 

shad 

couplet 

shnong 

household gods 

sohpirah 

household deity 


which blesses the 

djJiAfl 

family 


make a ritual 

Sliid kiad 

feast for the dead 


goat sacrifice 

Suid- 

sin 

rangbah 

R 

Syiem 

country 

synshar 

hill place 


common land, 


State land, public 

lap kpoh 

land 


a private landed 

Thawlang 

property 



] 

land 

belon 

clan 

pillar 

land 1 

the 

daugl 

area) 

for re 

mo nil 

estaLl 

toms 


taboo 
estab 
by fo 
orgar 
dar.c; 
villag 
a fn 
wash 
wealt 
cow 
tente< 
pour 
coho 


Khasi 


,ss jEjaghsk 

’ evil spirit sup- 

posed to turn a 
disease (measles) 
for the worst 
husband 

owner, master, 
lord 

i; betel-leaf, pan leaf 

U 


he 

well where sacri- 
fices and oaths arc 
performed 


Wahadadar 

War 
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50 

Nongkseh 123 
NongUm SO 
Nongsawha 64, 66, 
Nongstoin 6, 75, L 
Nongtanatjg Jaid 1 
North East Fronti 
North East India 
70 


Pal, Knshna Char 
183 

Pandua 60 
Pary, Rev. Roben 
Plcytc 11 

Fomb}ang\ 49; Fes 
Presbyterian Miss 
PytVirsia 126, 129, 
Rabindra Sangeet 
Rama Knshna Mi 
118. 121, 140, 
180, 182, 192 
Rhynriams 96 
Richards, Dr Owe 
Rilang R. 47 
Roberts, Mrs 66 
Roberts, Rev. Joh 
Roman Catholicfs 
73 

Ram Singh 69 
Rotary Club 188 
Roy, Babu Jeebon 
Roy, Benode Beha 
Roy-Burman 160, 
Roy, Sib Charan 1 
Roy, Wolley Mob 


Sadya Charan Das 
Smtiohpen 59 
Salesians 74-75 
Samaddar, Brothe: 
Satircijii 80 
Sawrai 62 
■ Seng Khasi: 73, 96 
192; guiding 
helping the i 
Khes) culture 
Senmpore Missic 
Seventh Day Adv 
Shakti 48 
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SheilaS 6.25.4S, 59. 65-66, 73-74, 
82, 84. 8^, 119, 128, 134, 
14243, 145, 163 
Shifting cuUbv^on 176 
Shillong 2, 4, 35, 66-70, 74-75 77-78, 
82-83, 87, 91, 106. 110-11, 114, 
118-19, 131, 138, 144-45, 161, 166, 
172 

Shcfd Suk M\nsiem 1 14 

Sin^ BCamani 187 

Sln^, HajomKasjor 81-82 

Stoera of our Lady of the Musion 75 

Strut 75. 14748 

Society of DiviDe Savkmr 74 

Sohherpti^i 87, 110, 145, 171 

Sohra «* Chorre. 

So«o Tharo 124 
St. Bndgct 52 
St Edmund’a Scdxtol 74 
St Mary’3 College 75 
St Paxil Minor Seminary 75 
iSK€r47 

Sylbet 11-12. 58, 60^1, 65, 76. 90. 

111-12, 118-19, 127, 138 
Symper rock 47 
Syiufw 43, 144 

T^rani Purkayestfaa 87 
Tetr-Sifla 126 
ThdtqsfiMSi 84 
ThawUnc 52, 145 
T5ra Stoipi 65 
Tifot Sm^ 127, 133 
Tomhn, Rev Jacob 59, 62, 92 
Treaty of Yandaboo 5^ 138 


Tyler 42, 48 

U Blei^ 50, 55. 101, 106, 117 
b Kliasi Mvnia 124 
(J KJtlani 4f 
U Lcilonj Spab 46 

bmsohsiiR 102 

Union Christian College 70 

Unitanon^ 81-82, 85, 87, 121, 182 

Umtham 83 

UruoM 73 

U RVi 47 

UPvi'fijtr^ 47, 55 
U Si^tn NUpig Thyliiew 47 
V Si ufhia 145 

umetj 28. 112-13, 116, 128, 141, 


Vatahoava Sect 84, 145 
Vemer Elwin 96 
Vuhmj 84 

Vivdtananda 85, 110 


Wahadadanhip 6 

Wahlang, D-N.S 124 

War area 17, 36 37, 64, W, 95-96. 

lOWM, 104, 177 • • 

Wciking dance 181 

WeUh 1C4, Calvmistic Metbodlit 
Mission 59, 62-63, Minion 68-69 
71-73. 109. 115, 127, 130. 17f 
Presbyterian Foreign MJifc 59^ 
62.81,117,121, Preabytenans 7tL 
life 

Wyebf 139 



